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THE RELIGION OF HUMANITY. 
III. 
ITS CHRIST. 


HE question to be discussed now is that of the Christ ; not 

the Christ of Christianity, that has been talked thread- 
bare, but the Christ of Humanity. God is: that we hold with 
‘supreme conviction as the central truth of all religion. God 
exists: that, too, we cling to as a pillar of truth. He expresses 
himself in the marvelous symbolism of the visible universe ; 
Nature is his manifestation. He expresses himself in the lofti- 
est products of the human mind; these we call bible, the 
written word. Further and more completely he expresses him- 
self in the form of living, human attributes or qualities, in the 
form of character. He reveals himself in human shape and 
pérsonality, takes on the aspect of man,—as the theologians 
say, becomes incarnate; not an articulate word merely, but 
an organized being. This has always been felt to be the neces- 
sary term of the divine manifestation. Humanity is the highest 
known form of organized existence. The head of the created uni- 
verse is man; the supreme power culminates in him; and the 
soul of man.is his humanity, his pure human quality, not his in- 
tellect, his genius, his imagination, but his moral character, the 
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sum of his sentiments, dispositions, purposes, will. The race 
has demanded a human deity with affections ; heart and flesh cry 
out for a living God who sympathizes with human kind, dwells 
among them, teaches, guides, consoles them, bears their burdens, 
shares their sufferings, heals their diseases, removes their infirm- 
ities, blesses them, serves them, forgives their sin, promises them 
felicity, opens the way for them to paradise ; a God who by his 
teaching confirms truth, by his conduct vindicates justice and 
kindness, by his example shows the intrinsic beauty and the 
priceless worth of virtue; a God who represents, illustrates, 
glorifies the traits that belong to all men and women simply as 
human beings, without regard to condition or endowment ; who 
is not so much a man as Man. 

Hence the belief in incarnations that prevails and has from 
time immemorial prevailed wherever men have put their thoughts 
and feelings into the form of religion. In the imaginative faiths 
of India, these incarnations were numerous. Every faith has 
had at least one. Buddha is the Christ, the god-man of Bud- 
dhism ; Zoroaster and Confucius occupied this place in the sys- 
tems that bear theirnames. The Hebrew faith had inspired men, 
teachers and prophets who came as near being incarnations of 
Deity as the severe Jehovism of Israel would permit ; Christian- 
ity turns to Jesus as its Christ, its Word made flesh, the only 
begotten of the Father. Even Mohammedanism, that driest of 
religions, allows Mohammed to occupy a corresponding place in 
its barren theology. 

But this incarnate deity is never regarded as an ordinary man. 
No single specimen of humanity will represent him. The god- 
man is always described as prodigious, supra-human, supra-nat- 
ural, breaking through the unity of individual personality at 
every point. We read that when Buddha was born, “ The Holy 
King, the Grand Being, turning his eyes towards the East, re- 
garded the vast host of angels, Brahmas and Devas, Yom and 
‘Yakhas, Asuras, Gandharvas, Suparnas, Garudas and men; and 
they rained flowers and offerings upon him and bowed in ador- 
ation, praising him and crying, ‘ Behold the Excellent Lord to 
whom none can be compared, to whom there is none superior.’ 
Then, in order, he turned to the other points of the compass, 
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and from each received the same adoration ; having thus re- 
garded the whole citcle of the heavens, he turned to the north, 
and, gravely marching seven paces, his voice burst forth in the 
glorious words: ‘I am the greatest being in the world, excelling 
allin the world. There is none superior to me, there is none 
equal tome. This is my last generation. For me there will be 
no future birth into the world.” Then the ten thousand worlds 
quaked, the universe was illumined with an exceeding bright 
light,” &c. The story of Zoroaster is made up of similar mar- 
vels. Of the prosaic Confucius it is written by an ardent dis- 
ciple: “ He may be compared to heaven and earth in their 
supporting and containing, their overshadowing and curtaining 
all things; he may be compared to the four seasons in their 
alternating progress, to the sun and moon in their successive 
shining. He is the equal of Heaven. Call him the ideal man, 
how earnest is he! Call him an abyss, how deep! Call him 
heaven, how vast!” The legends say that in the night when Mo- 
hammed came into the world, seventy thousand palaces of rubies 
and seventy thousand palaces of pearls were built in paradise. 
A light whose resplendence glorified all Arabia issued with him 
from his mother’s bosom. When he was three years old, two 
angels opened his side, took out his heart, pressed from it the 
black drops of sin, and set within him the light of prophecy. 
Mohammed saw before and behind ; his saliva sweetened the brine 
of the ocean ; his drops of sweat were like pearls ; his body cast 
no shadow in moonlight or sunshine ; no insect approached his 
person. It is related of Jesus that he was born of a virgin; a 
star leaves its station in the heavens to indicate his birthplace ; 
kings lay gifts at his feet; angels tell the news to shepherds, 
filling the air with their songs and making the wintry moonlight 
glisten with their shining wings. The pole of heaven stood still, 
says an Apocryphal writing, the birds shuddered ; sheep in the 
pasture stopped ; all movements in men and beasts were sus- 
pended. Before the wondrous infant, domestic cattle and wild 
beasts fell down and worshiped ; trees bowed their fruit-laden 
tops ; idols tumbled from their pedestals ; robbers took to flight ; 
malignant things were innocent ; the laws of space and time were 
suspended for his convenience. The God-man was not to be 
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thought of as an ordinary mortal. He was immense, enormous ; 
out of all proportion to the rest of his kind. If you attempt to 
pour the ocean into a vessel, you must make the vessel large. 

Look at the attributes of the Christ of our theologians. He 
is described as eternal, omnipresent, omniscient, omnipotent, 
unchangeable, sinless ; he is an object of worship, superior to 
men and angels. He is, though not in the supreme sense, crea- 
tor and preserver of the world, of the spiritual world the 
highest Lord; life-giver, mediator, priest, savior, bestower of 
blessings, forgiver of sins, final judge and rewarder. He is called 
Son of God, equal with God, divine. He is all but confounded 
with the infinite and absolute Being. The ingenuity of thought 
has been tasked to the utmost to state the distinction between 
him and the Father. | 

That this language describes no historical person should not 
need to be said. No individual who ever lived, or ever will live, 
fills out the measure of this portraiture. Jesus certainly did not. 
His life was that of a simply human being ; his historical career 
was natural; his character abounded in deliciously human traits ; 
he was subject to physicial infirmities, hunger, thirst, fatigue ; 
he professed ignorance on critical occasions ; he showed himself 
unacquainted with matters that enlightened men of his genera- 
tion knew; his predictions did not all come to pass ; he suffered 
in his mind and feelings ; he was sometimes lonely and depressed ; 
he sought the calm of solitude ; he prayed with an evident sensé 
of need; he lived much in his affections, resting in the love of 
very inferior men and women; he shrunk from death and 
wrestled with the agony of it so fearfully that his sweat is de- 
scribed as big with drops of blood. 

The attempt to put Jesus and the Christ together has been 
made with distinguished ability and desperate persistency, but it 
never succeeded. By keeping the weak points of the argument 
out of sight, by breaking down the distinctions between the 
Gospels, and assuming the genuineness of the Gospel of John ; 
by misreading and misinterpreting texts; by accepting as true 
all the wonderful things reported and making them look more 
wonderful than they are in the narrative; by surrounding with 
an atmosphere of mystery points in themselves obvious; by 
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carrying over to the historical Jesus the impressions that the- 
ology had formed of him, and reading his life by the light of 
pure speculation,—in a word, by assuming their whole case 
proved, and merely reaffirming it while seeming to demonstrate 
it, men like Dr. Bushnell and de Pressensé construct a very plau- 
sible argument which crumbles in pieces on the first intelligent 
perusal of the New Testament. The Christ of the Christian 
theology is not the Jesus of the Gospels, but a purely ideal 
person, a conception, an imagination, an intellectual vision, a 
splendid spiritual dream. The Christ of Paul, who started the 
conception, was not a man, but ¢Ze man} nor ¢#e man only, but 
the ideal man, the possible man, the spiritual man, that is the 
soul of humanity. Goethe says of Shakspeare’s Hamlet, “ He 
is an oak-tree planted in a porcelain vase.” To try tocrowd the 
attributes of the theological Christ into the personality of the 
historical Jesus, is to plant a whole forest in a porcelain vase. 
Nothing less than all the humanity if the race meets the con- 
ditions of a doctrine of incarnation. A perfected humanity 
would not more than express the Absolute in the form of quali- 
ties,a perfected humanity, comprising a world of living men and 
women regenerate and happy, and surely nothing less than all 
the completed humanity there is will furnish anything approach- 
ing to a relatively adequate expression of it. Indeed, when 
enthusiasts like Mr. Beecher speak of Christ they describe a 
person who is more than all men and women put together. The 
Christ of humanity is the aman element in mankind; not man- 
kind exhaustively considered ; not the whole human race, as dis- 
tinguished from the brute creation, including all who are in the 
human form ; not the unorganized portions of the race, if there 
be any such ;, not the insane, or the wholly demoralized and 
dehumanized, if such there be; but the human portion of man- 
* kind, those of whatever nation, clime, fashion of religion or 
degree of civilization, of whatever personal endowment and 
social condition, of whatever age, temperament, mingling of dis- 
position, turn of mind, quality of genius, bent of pursuit who 
in any degree or after any kind represent the qualities that 
characterize the human being. As all literature is not bible, but 
only the literature that some how benefits the rational man, in- 
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structing, inspiring, ennobling, comforting, resting, recreating, 
beguiling him of his cares, strengthening him in good resolves 
and gentle feelings, so only that portion of mankind which is 
the medium of helpfulness and blessing can be reckoned as 
manifesting the qualities that embody the divine being. I do 
not say which these portions are; they are certainly not to be 
specified by any known titles or distinctions, they are not to be 
indicated by any technical signs. Possibly they include all 
living, human creatures ; for who will undertake, not I certainly, 
to say that any single human creature is destitute of humanity, 
that any single human creature is not in some way or degree 
serviceable to his kind? I only drop the remark that if there be 
any such, the incarnation has not taken place in them. Jesus 


put the publicans and harlots before the scribes and pharisees.; ° 


Humanity does not exclude them ; it excludes none whom bonds 
of kindness make part of their kind. Comte, with the con- 
tempt for mankind that marks his system, says: “ Mere digesting 
machines are no real part of humanity. You may reject them 
and supply their place by animals that lend to man a noble aid. 
We should not hesitate to look on many dogs, horses, oxen, as 
more estimable than certain men.” But I make-no discrimina- 
tion here. I should be sorry to think that there were any mere 
digesting machines ; but if there be any, there is no bigotry in 
declaring them to be no part of humanity, regarded in this noble 
aspect. That the whole race is not yet humanized, seems plain 
from the power still possessed by the elements we call inhuman. 
The kingdom of God is by no means established yet, the 
“Christ” is not “all in all.” Until the diviner forces in man- 
kind shall have brought the less divine up to their level, the in- 
carnation will be incomplete. 

Paul talks of “building up the body of Christ,” and says, 
“Ye are the body of Christ, and each one of you is a member.” 
He is addressing those Jews, Greeks, Romans, freemen, slaves, 
men and women who aré united by faith in Christ: the rest are 
excluded. They may become members, they have the capacity 
for membership ; but they are none till they share this mystic 
sympathy ; so the religion of humanity says, “ Ye are the body 
of humanity,” meaning those whom the human element makes 


one. 
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Of late years we have been accustomed to think and speak of 
mankind as one great being. The conception is not new; two 
hundred years before Christ, a Roman poet made one of his 
characters exclaim : “I am a man, and nothing human is foreign 
to my sympathies,” thus acknowledging the common bond of 
kindness that makes of human kind a fellowship. Two hundred 
years ago Pascal wrote: “The whole race of man, through all 
the ages, is to be considered as one man who ever exists and 
who continually learns.” At the close of the last century, Les- 
sing wrote his celebrated essay on the “ Education of the Race,” 
and Herder produced his “Outlines of a Philosophy of* the 
History of Man,” in which he traced the course of humanity as 
if it were an individual placed on the earth by an unseen hand, 
taking on new forms and pursuing new objects as it passes from 
country to country and from age to age, enlarging its sphere, 
multiplying its energies and activities, pressing forward to 
higher and nobler states, and achieving by degrees the victory 
of truth, beauty, and goodness. The poet sings, — 


“For man is one, 
And he hath one great heart. ’Tis thus we feel 
With a gigantic throb, across the sea, 
Each others rights and wrongs: thus are we men.” 


But Paul anticipated the whole doctrine in his glorious 
language addressed to the Corinthian Christians: “As the body 
is one and hath many members, and all the members of this one 
body, however many, are one body, so also is the Christ. For 
by one spirit we are all baptized into one body, whether we be 
Jews or Gentiles, bond or free. For the body is not one member 
but many. If the foot shall say, because I am not the hand Iam 
not of the body, is it therefore not of the body ? The eye cannot 
say to the hand, I have no need of thee; nor the head to the feet 
I have no need of you.” The great difference be:ween the apos- 


tle and ourselves is here: while he makes the bond of union 
between the members to be faith in the individual Christ, we make 
it consist in fidelity to the human Christ, to the humanity which 
zs the Christ. His Christ was not so much an individual as a 
community ; all Christians composed the organized form. Our 
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Christ is not so much a community as an element that is the 
soul of many communities. 

Humanity thus described is an individual, — just as Paul said 
that Christendom was an individual. It has a single line of 
conscious being. It grows; it passes through stages of pro- 
gress; it matures with time; its faculties increase in power and 
number; its acquisitions accumulate; it gathers a common 
fund of knowledge, experience, wisdom, character, as it toils on. 
It has intelligence, feeling, reverence, duly proportioned and 
mingled. Its members suffer and enjoy, labor and gain, strive 
and*conquer together as one person. The people actually living 
on the planet are linked together by tens of thousands of inter- 
ests of every conceivable kind, from the ordinary material in- 
terests that are involved in their physical existence to the more 
complex interests implied in the word “Society,” and then 
again, by interests of a purely intellectual and spiritual nature, 
in which they share as rational, moral, and religious beings, 
who desire truth, long for justice and aspire after immortality. 
They have the same general sentiments, variously colored by 
locality and climate, but in no wise essentially differing ; mind 
and heart are composed of the same stuff. Their moral consti- 
tution is homogeneous ; kindness everywhere is kindness, justice 
is justice, honor is honor, and love is love. The grand beliefs are 
substantiaily the same from age to age. - The common human- 
ity declares its presence and power in innumerable forms of 
mutual pitifulness and help, in great waves of compassion roll- 
ing across the civilized world toward some distressed point, as 
Chicago or Crete or Persia, in an immense feeling of respon- 
sibility which has a seat in every conscience and rivets every 
soul to every other soul. 

The unity is organic and vital. It holds the morally living to- 
gether ; it connects the living with the generations of the dead 
who have left their deposits’of power in the multiplied zons 
that have gone, and with the generations of the yet unborn, 
who in the long ages to come shall take up, continue and com- 
plete the labors undertaken. The toils, the rewards, the con- 
quests are partaken by all alike. Other men labored, we enter 
into their labors ; we labor, others shall enter into ours. Every 
gift is common. . 
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The conception of this unity is as distinct as was that of Paul 
when he spoke of the one body in Christ of which all believing 
souls were members. It is as distinct as is the conception of 
the Roman Catholic Church, which contains the utmost diver- 
sity of conditions, gifts and characters, all the extremes of the 
human lot, and yet calls them one body by virtue of professed 
allegiance to her head. 

This Christ of Humanity is even more distinct as a personal- 
ity than the Christ of Christendom, for of that no clear concep- 
tion can be formed. We cannot imagine an individual who fills 
all space, lives through all time, has a local residence yet" is 
everywhere, is in the literal sense a person, with personal feel- 
ings, interests, thoughts and purposes, and yet is absolutely 
impersonal towards the dwellers on the earth. The idea is full 
of contradictions. But the Christ of Humanity is, at least, no 
dream, no intellectual chimera, no theological hypothesis. He 
is a fact which everything we possess and are bears witness 
to. History is his autobiography; literature is his effort 
to utter himself; painting and sculpture attest his feeling of 
beauty ; philosophy and science are the blooming of his reason ; 
the stages of civilization are the deep foot-tracks he has left 
on the surface of the planet; the great religions demonstrate 
the scope, quality and fervor of his soul; society, that vast, con- 
tinuous, spreading organization, that mighty web of interests, 
institutions, codes, habits, practices, proves how real, perma- 
nent, persistent his energy has been. ‘This Christ is at once 
visible and invisible: visible in actual form of living men, invis- 
ible in the shadowy recesses of antiquity, which once throbbed 
with life as intensely as our present does. He can be thought 
of as in heaven and at the same time as on earth; on earth you 
can see and touch him, we are part of him ourselves; in 
heaven, for there, in their serenity, are assembled the innumera- 
ble company who rest from their labors. The Christ of Chris- 
tendom is a great assembly of powers, personified in a single 
man. The Christ of Humanity is a single power distributed 
among a multitude of men. 

See how perfectly the Christ of Humanity, the Christ who is 
the human in Humanity, fills out the idea and discharges the 
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function of the Christian Christ. He satisfies our conception 
of an eternal being, for we can assign to him no beginning and 
we can prophecy for him no end. Time is only one of his ideas. 
There were ages on ages when the manifestation of him was 
exceedingly dim and doubtful, when he existed only in possi- 
bility, but, so he did exist, a capacity and prophecy of something 
undeveloped. He is omnipresent, for there is not a spot of 
earth where he does not make himself felt. The past, the pres- 
ent and the future are one in his consciousness and experience. 
Through memory, activity, hope, he lives in them all at once. 
He is omniscient, for he possesses all the knowledge there is. 
He is omnipotent, for he has the resources of all power. Un- 
changeable he is, save with that heavenly changeableness in 
which is no mutability, but only a progress from glory to glory ; 
unchangeable in essence though infinitely diversified in form. 
This Christ, like the other, which is the symbol of him, is sin- 
less ; for the law of his perfection is in himself and, of course, he 
cannot transgress it. He is higher than the angels, for they are 
but the vanished forms he has thrown off. He gives to the 
angels their angelhood; the glory they shine in he creates. 
They are, in fact, but the splendid reflections of his own being 
from the cloudy heights of the mountain-tops. 

The Christ of Humanity has a legend as complete as that 
written in the New Testament. His birth is veiled in mys- 
tery ; he seems not to have been born as we are. Whence he 
came none can tell, but in his coming kings and shepherds, 
angels and oxen are alike interested. He touches all condi- 
tions with an equal sympathy; he is the common property of 
mankind. He had his obscure, lowly period. He consecrates 
himself; he has reactions of doubt and misgiving ; he wrestles 
with the tempter in the wilderness, is companion of the rocks, 
the hot sands and the impure crawling creatures that swarm in 
all lonely places. He summons the better spirits to his aid; they 
comfort him. These desert passages cover whole epochs in his 
experience, years, scores of years, when the exhaustion of the 
moral forces seemed complete, when the brute powers appar- 
ently had the ascendancy over the “son of man.” He is trans- 
figured on the mount as he holds communion with the celestial 
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forms of thought that float in glory in the upper regions of 
his mind. The inward voice comforts and cheers; the heavy 
clouds float away like white doves, and he comes back to his 
uncongenial earth to make the powers of disease and insanity 
flee away before him. He suffers from the pain of thankless 
toil; he sorrows under misunderstanding, abuse, desertion ; he 
has his agonies in Gethsemane when he seems to be abandoned 
by all men, forsaken even by his own diviner self, and he weeps 
such tears as are said to have poured from Jesus’ eyes; they 
drench wide spaces and long reaches of literature with their bit- 
ter drops ; every tribe of civilized men has books, shelves of 
books, saturated with this anguish; it is the groan of human 
nobility in its once so frequent hours of desolation. It is per- 
secuted, beaten, crowned with thorns: how many times this has 
been done the stories of martyrdom tell, the history of reform- 
ers staggering under their crosses, of discoverers and prophets 
with bleeding brows; he gives up his life; he is the great broth- 
erhood of confessors and martyrs among whom the choicest 
spirits are numbered, who sacrificed all that was dear to them 
rather than desert their convictions or abandon the cause of 
truth that was entrusted to them. This Christ verily rose from 
the dead, not once, but many times; for humanity cannot die, 
but gains new vigor from all attempts to crush it. It is glori- 
fied, exalted, to be an object of adoring contemplation, set 
high in heaven amid heavenly things, ranked with supreme 
creative powers, worshiped as what indeed it is, —the source 
of moral inspiration. 

The narrative of the New Testament, touching but strange 
as the story of one individual, is sublime when read as the 
legend of humanity, the history of the moral nature in all indi- 
viduals, the history of the human quality, the saving quality, in 
all mankind. 

Is there any office ascribed to the Messiah of Christendom 
that the Christ of Humanity does not perform? Of what is to 
us “the world,” the world of society, the civilized world, the 
world of interests, of politics, government, household and fam- 
ily concerns, art, culture, literature, religion, he is literally the 
creator ; without him nothing of it all would exist. Of all this 
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world of interests he is the preserver; for it is his perpetual 
influence that keeps them in motion. He is the incessant 
regenerator; for, unless unfailing supplies of human energy 
were furnished, the forces that gladden, cheer, improve, ma- 
ture, and perfect the social world would cease to play, and a 
retrograde motion would at once set in. 

This Christ is the Judge,—and in how true, how literal a 
sense! Not a judge who sits aloft on a throne by the side of 
the Absolute God; who has open before him the record of all 
human actions from the beginning ; who summons to his bar the 
spirits of the dead, confronts them with their offenses, reads to 
them their doom, and consigns them to their retribution or their 
reward: not a judge who will hold a grand assize at the last day, 
and sentence the races of mankind according to a law he has 
himself established. This judge, the official judge of the popu- 
lar theology, is merely a symbol of the true judge whose throne 
is in the moral convictions of the sensitive, educated, experi- 
enced portion of the race; whose standard is the mature moral 
sense of the time; whose book is the ever-open record of 
events ; whose recording angel is the pen of the historian, the 
accusing memory of friend or foe, the denunciation of outraged 
sentiment, the whisper of scandal, the buzz of gossip, the haunt- 
ing testimony of conscience, the unwritten confession of guilt ; 
whose executioner is the public opinion of the best, the con- 
demning judgment of the living heart. 

Humanity, not any individual member of it, is the final judge. 
The great Bar is the organized conviction of right, so far as it 
has become perfected in the course of time. The best convic- 
tion there is judges. The New Testament itself declares this. 
Jesus says, “ He hath given him authority to execute judgment 
also because he is the son of man:” that is, because he is human, 
and the human alone can judge the human. All beings must 
be judged by their peers, — angels by angels, and men by men, 
— for the reason that one’s peers alone comprehend the situa- 
tion, share the experience, and can estimate the exact quality of 
the offense. The judgment of men is accepted as the judgment 
of God. At the bar of history the greatest and best stand and 
plead, and the verdict given is supposed to be recorded approv- 
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ingly in heaven. From that verdict it is difficult to get an 
appeal. It often stands unchallenged for centuries; it some- 
times acquires the force of an absolutely irreversible judgment, 
which the common voice demands shall stand in the name of 
moral truth, in the name of humanity. It may be modified by 
the historian’s research. The discovery of new facts or of new 
interpretations may cause a revision of the sentence, and can- 
did men may, by dint of labor, succeed in obtaining another 
decision, but the new verdict will be passed by the same tribu- 
nal that pronounced the first, — namely, the human conscience, 
the enlightened moral sense of mankind, and, as before, it will 
be deemed ratified by the authority that sits above. In our im- 
aginations we, like the poet Dante, consign to hell those whom 
we think miscreants, and give place in heaven to those whom 
we applaud as well-doers: and this we must do; for the voice 
of humanity, not necessarily the voice of the people, but the 
voice of the moral sentiment in the people, is regarded as the 
voice of God. When the scribes and pharisees howled at Jesus, 
and called him blasphemer because he pronounced a man’s 
sins forgiven, he replied, “ Know then that the Son of man hath 
power oz earth to forgive sins.” Of course he has; that is to 
say, he has power to declare sins forgiven, to speak the word of 
absolution, to assure the offender that his fault is not treasured 
up against him. 

The effort to obtain human approval of conduct is incessant. 
It is the only effort made. If we stand well with those who 
represent to us the noblest human qualities we are satisfied ; 
our heart is at rest; we have no fear of the hereafter. If but 
one whom we revere and love acquits us freely, on a full view 
of the evidence holds us blameless, we care not what the mul- 
titude of the uninstructed and passionate say; the single, 
‘intelligent, earnest, competent, judicial voice is the voice of the 
Christ, the voice of Humanity, the voice of God. And if that 
voice of friend or censor be adverse, though the air rings with 
the plaudits of the populace, and our own self-love resents and 
protests, we cannot help feeling that the face of heaven is 
averted from us. Humanity pardons, whether it speaks through 
a single voice to which our deeper nature responds, or through 
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the voices of many. Humanity condemns, whether passing sen- 
tence in the name of public opinion, or in the name of an hon- 
ored neighbor. Christ, the Judge, sits not on the clouds, he 
stands on the solid earth ; he is not waiting for us to put off our 
bodily integuments and go to him, he looks us straight in Se 
eye, and speaks into our very ears. 

The Christ of Humanity is the Saviour, the physician of 
bodies and souls. He cures our sicknesses, expels our demons, 
strengthens our infirmities, works miracles of healing. He 
restores sight to the blind and hearing to the deaf; he makes 
the lame walk; he cleanses the defiled ; he quickens the dying, 
raises the dead ; he opens the prison house, gives liberty to the 
captives, lightens the burdens that press on the poor and mis- 
erable. Since the beginning of time he has toiled terribly to 
teach the ignorant, recall the erring, reclaim the wicked, stir the 
dull mind, soften the hard heart, awaken to life the dormant soul. 
He has taught in cities, towns, villages, on hillsides, from fish- 
ing-boats, beneath marble porticoes and temple roofs, under the 
blue canopy of the sky, reasoning with philosophers, remonstrat- 
ing with bigots, preaching to simple men and women. He has 
set a steadfast example of temperance, chastity, truth, pity. He 
has gone into the wilderness in search of stray sheep ; he has 
pursued the moral leper into his desolated haunts among the 
graves ; he has spent himself, worn himself out, literally died in 
poverty and outward wretchedness in order that the mission of 
brotherly love might be accomplished through him. He is the 
glorious company of the philosophers ; he is the noble army of 
reformers and philanthropists ; he is the holy band of the wise 
in heart who counsel, warn, admonish and console the world. 

There have been Christians who held that their Christ was 
very God, the sole and absolute Deity, that beside and beyond 
him .was no other godhead, the godhead being all taken up and 
exhausted in him. They compressed the whole trinity into his 
person. The Church declared this view to be heresy, and con- 
demned it. There are those, Auguste Comte at the head of 
them, who hold that their Christ of humanity is very God, all 
the God there is, that the Grand Man exhausts the conception 
of absolute Being. But this view is thus far pronounced heresy 
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by the leaders of philosophic thought. The Christ of Christen- 
dom is not regarded as being the Eternal Father; he may be 
co-eternal with him, co-equal with him, a full and clear reflec- 
tion of-him, an express image of him, but he is not identical 
with him. The godhead would not be complete without him, 
and yet he is not the godhead. The moon’s reflection on the 
surface of the lake is not the moon. 

Humanity, taken in its most comprehensive sense, is but a 
reflection after all of deity. We can, without a severe strain of 
mind, imagine its total destruction. It lives, so far as we know, 
on a single planet, one of the least glorious of the solar system. 
It is not inconceivable that, in the course of countless ages, the 
planet, with all that inhabit and iaherit it, may be blotted out of 
space. Would the destruction of the human species involve 
the destruction of the first cause of the universe? Would the 
career of the world be brought to a sudden termination and the 
order of things be at once dissolved? The human race is still 
at the mercy of the cosmic forces ; a considerable change in 
temperature, malaria in the atmosphere, failure of crops, pesti- 
lence, sweeps mankind off by tens of thousands. Do these 
frightful catastrophes jeopardize in the smallest degree the in- 
terest of the vast creation, do they weaken the creative elements 
or drain of their vital power the laws of evolution under whose 
superintendence and beneath whose active control the all of 
things goes on perfecting itself through the millions of genera- 
tions? It is fair to regard humanity as thé incarnate deity of 
mankind ; but the decease of mankind would not cause faint- 
ness in the perfect being whose lineaments mankind may reflect, 
whose laws mankind may organize and illustrate, but whose 
possibility mankind can scarcely be supposed to exhaust. 

Between the Unsearchable One and imperfect beings, the 
Christ. of Humanity perpetually mediates, passing down to the 
low places the light of regenerating influence, leading up the 
weak and timid souls to the mountain-top, whence they may 
behold diviner forms and hear more celestial voices than come 
to them in their ordinary lives. He touches both extremes ; his 
earthly lot associates him with lowliness and poverty, his 
character allies him with translated and immortal spirits. The 
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true Christ reaches all heights and sounds all deeps. He eats 
with sinners and communes with Moses and Elias. There isa 
stain on his mortal birth, yet he dwells in heaven. 

That humanity needs a Christ need not here be argued; we 
may take its own word for that. It professes ever to have one, 
though he be but the attenuated shadow of a theological dogma. 
It shudders at the thought of being left without one, and lashes 
itself into spasms of rage against those whom it suspects of a 
design to take its Christ or even its figment, its dim, vaporous 
dream or fancy of a Christ away. The denial of the Christ is 
held to be the last impiety ; it seems to be a denial of all that 
is wise and true in the world. People cannot exaggerate the 
bereavement they should be in without him. They who fancy 
that this feeling is in great measure affected are probably de- 
ceived: it has all the appearance of being genuine and profound. . 
They who think it is the artifical product of theological educa- 
tion are perhaps mistaken. The theology may quite possibly 
have been a product of the feeling ; the need of the Christ may 
have called into being the philosophy of the Christ. 

But if this were so, the need must have been fora real Christ, 
a true incarnation in flesh and blood, living among men, and 
this Christ could have been no other than the greatest souls 
among themselves, the best they knew, whether that best were 
near them or far off. These they transfigured and translated ; 
their name they conjured by; in their name they worshiped. 
The Christ was precious for what he represented, rather than 
for what he was. He glorified common qualities ; he set the seal 
on principles that all share; he made illustrious the spirit of 
goodness that has its lowly, retired shrine in every heart; he 
placed the candle of the individual conscience by the side of the 
sun, and set each sparkle of humanity in the firmament as a 
star. He is the symbol of that essential human nature which is 
the Messiah cradled in the bosom of every man. 


O. B. FROTHINGHAM. 
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OUR BIRTHRIGHT. 


S children of the Infinite Soul 
Our Birthright is the boundless whole, 
Won truth by truth while endless ages roll. 


Swift Fancy’s wing would flag in flight 
To reach the depth, the breadth, and height 
Of the vast wealth that waits our growing sight: 


High truths which have not yet been dreamed, 
Realities of all that seemed 
Best in the best of what we hoped and deemed: 


Such freedom under natural law 
As not the fabled Eden saw, 
So large and calm, and full of blissful awe: 


And love that cannot fail to flow, 
Warm as the sun and white as snow, 
Through flesh and soul that sweet as lilies grow: 


With knowledge that on sea and land 
And air shall lay familiar hand, 
And weigh the star-dust on creation’s strand ; 


And wisdom ever more divine, 
Of clustered knowledge the red wine, 
Which holds the world dissolved and crystalline. 


Peace over all in skyey calm 
Shall weave her olive with the palm 
Of victory, and steep the earth in balm. 


A thousand years the soul shall climb 
To guess what more of wealth sublime 
Waits for a conqueror in the depths of time. 
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The fiends who guard it, hunger-gnawed, 
Are Doubt and Fear and ancient Fraud, 
And grey old Use by whom the world is awed. 


But heralds of the better day 
Beckon us on, and point the way, 
Where earnest seeking never goes astray. 


No peril daunts the Brave ; he speeds of) 
Across the wreck of older creeds, 
And crownless gods cast down among the weeds. 


Doubt dies beneath his lifted spear, 
Fraud slinks away with breathless Fear, 
And grey old Use shrieks in his heedless ear. 


Wide gape these parasites aghast 
As in the temples of the Past 
He sets the ark of living Godhood fast ; 


And hollow gods, to whom they pledge 
Libations on their altar-ledge, 
Fall shattered down to bite the grunsel’s edge. 


Well may ye deem that pain and loss 
Will haunt his walks, and murder toss 
On him the boding shadow of her cross. 


. But loss and pain will wear away 
The thick opacity of clay, 
And the cross lift him to the zone of day! 


Far-seeking his imperial goal, 
No fate can rob the earnest soul 
Of his great birthright in the boundless whole! 


GeEorGE S. BURLEIGH. 
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SINCERITY. 


AN ADDRESS BEFORE THE ESSEX CONFERENCE, FEB. 28, 1872, 
BY C. A. BARTOL. 


AVING been long out of ecclesiastical invitations, on 
expressing at this one to a Boston minister my surprise, 
oa) he said, “ Oh, the Essex is a heretical con¥erence!” I told him 
I would give you his explanation of your favor to a heretic, so 
pronounced that a lady in the highest circle of fashion inquired 
if I were an atheist. But heresy is no novelty. It is, at 
least, as old and honorable as Paul; and those charged with it 
may reflect that it is also apt to go with honesty. Let this 
thought furnish my theme. 

f ’ There is a moral in the changing notion of the devil in differ- 
ent ages and lands. He is a serpent creeping on his belly, a 
figure of sensuality; a roaring lion, type of cruelty; a fallen 
son of God roaming the earth for mischief, and permitted to 
suborn fire and sword against Job; a rebel captain, in Milton’s 
poem, waging open war against heaven ; a tempter, accuser, liar 
in the New Testament; a polished gentleman in Goethe’s 

“ Faust,” no longer — 


“‘ Swindging the scaly honor of his folded tail,” 


and showing no token of former violence save the relic of a 
higher sort of beast in the concealed cloven hoof; not a wolf 
in sheep’s clothing, not an arigel of light, no blustering land- 
owner, unfolding, as to Jesus, his panorama of kingdoms, but a 
human sharper and cheat. Dropping the metaphor of his now 
disavowed and discredited majesty, he is simply insincerity. If 
we personify him again, he is a lawyer making the worse appear 
the better reason, a swindler in trade, quack doctor, a minister, 
saying one thing in his study and another in his desk. “Do 
you believe the Bible inspired?” such a one was asked. “As 
an Episcopal clergyman, yes! But as a man I think Solomon’s 
Song an indecent composition.” The reason for this altered 
view of Satan is the shifting motion of sin. Wickedness 
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becomes wily. It effects its ends less by assault and battery, 
mob and riot, rending or threat ; more by circumventing and 
undermining. It is not an army, but a ring,—a railway man- 
agement, a city government, a sect or party succeeding by fraud 
and trick, — and 


“Whence and what art thou, execrable shape?” 


is a line no longer fit to the evil essence that comes in such 
various disguise. 

The snare is that insincerity in religion is often not con- 
scious malignity, but desire to suit truth to the hearer’s capac- 
ity. It quotes Christ’s example of withholding what his disciples 
could not bear, and forgets our difference from those rude pub- 
licans and fishermen. People can bear anything now. The air 
is so full of ideas they only pretend to be shocked when their 
interest or prejudice is shook. The Jesuit is no follower of 
Jesus. The Lord’s pity does not excuse our treachery; and 
when a man says he has thoughts it were premature to pub- 
lish, he is unjust to the intelligence of the times. The pho- 


tograph plate is prepared for his impressions — the train waits 
for the locomotive. We stop without inspiration. We would 
die for the truth, but shall die a worse way the second death for 
want of it. 


But what constitutes or generates insincerity? Regarding 
truth as external to the mind, a conventionality or papal infalli- 
bility, portable in propositions and forms ; like history, in Napo- 
leon’s definition, a fable agreed upon. Hence summaries and 
circulars of doctrine passed by a majority-vote. But conceited 
opinion is not truth, which words can only hint, and never ex- 
press. If it be vision of God, in no Bible can it be writ, in no 
individual incarnate, in no church absolute, in no ritual ex- 
pressed, with no earthly finality put in pound, but sings and flies 
to be adored. Decant the sea; make with force-pump an 
exhausted receiver of the sky; get the range, like a bullet, of a 
ray of. light, how far Sirius or the sun can shoot; you have not 
compassed 7¢s lines. Faith is the centre of gravity falling 
within. Itis the poise which is peace. When it falls without, 
it is unbalance of vain ambition, and greed to be heard. 
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So more than good nature goes into sincerity. It is mental 
‘as well as moral; conscience in the intellect as well as the heart. 
As every faculty has its own memory, and every lobe of the 
brain is a memorandum-book, so each power has that sense of 
right or wrong action which is its own conscience,—as the 
stomach with its delicate hints is said to be the conscience of 
the body. So, many men, who couid never commit theft or adul- 
tery, have unconscientious minds. Ephraim Peabody said of 
Lyman Beecher, “ He has good aims and feelings, but his intel- 
lect is totally depraved.” From the muddle of amiability to all 
opinions called liberality, with its monstrous cant, xo matter 
what aman thinks if he lives right, wll never come the sincer- 
ity like honey squeezed from the comb, with no atom of wax to 
mar the sweetness or stain the hue. 

So it is hard to be sincere. “Sincere milk of the word,” says 
Peter, as though we could suck it like a babe. Says.a young 
girl of her companions, “ They might at least be sincere;” as 
though it were an easy attainment! I wonder at folks presum- 
ing to* say they are sincere. I query sometimes if the tongue 
be athing made to tell the truth with; or if David were not 
right that nobody tells it. “ Easy as lying ;” but into the arti- 
cle of sincerity goes infinite study, beside the impulse of the 
hour. Plenty of the kind-hearted ; where shall the candid be 
found ? 

No bounty is put on this excellence, lest so it be spoiled. 
What a scarce visitor, and unwelcome stranger! In Miss Edge- 
worth’s novel called “Helen,” one says, “I speak the truth 
bluntly.” But remember, she is told, whoever makes the truth 
unpleasant, commits high treason against virtue. But who can 
make the truth pleasant to a knave? Certain substances, soft 
as oil to the sound skin, cauterize disease. Truth is a flame that 
burns the proud flesh. For all the finest work in the crucible 
or at the forge must be heat. How can a reformer be other 
than hot to an oppressor, rum-seller, woman wronger, man that 
steals a railroad, or that wants to steal a church? Christ's pre- 
dicted baptism was fire as well as atv. Characterize a trickster, 
qualify a plotter, give any bold sinner the investiture of speech 
he deserves ; then look out for the brand on yourself as a vio- 
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lator of charity, hard on a fellow-creature, pursuing a deserter 
of what he had sworn to maintain in the ranks of religion or . 
the state with a “storm of invective,” when with the sorrow of a 
merciful surgeon you have been treating a tumor or a wound, 
or putting a plague-patient in quarantine. Every upright trav- 
eler comes to across. It is not made of wood. Were such an 
one so hard to hang ona little while? Think you Christ’s was 
of hewn timber? “Is the true cross cut of silver or diamond, 
gilt on the cathedral spire? Is it any one of those the bloody 
tree itself is supposed to have been shaped into, and all of which 
a seventy-four gun-ship would not afford material for? No: 
into the fashion of it goes no hammer or saw, chisel or nail. 
Love is the upright beam and truth the transverse! 

If sincerity be centrality, the mind’s not losing its footing, 
according to Theodore Parker’s seal-motto being moved neither 
by the billow nor the blast, never had any article so many coun- 
terfeits. Blurting out the spite, which is disturbance within and 
around, some piece of male or female humanity may ca// being 
sincere. The general jail-delivery of every crude notion of a 
foul imagination, like “ Vulcan’s stithy,” is not sincerity more 
than some people’s atmosphere is odor of sanctity. Stout asser- 
tion of a borrowed opinion is not sincerity more than paste is 
gem, or imitation the real bronze, or the Bank of England notes 
in the great Napoleon’s counterfeit were sterling. We have in 
Boston a class of persons over-cultivated with excess of book, 
conversation and society, pouring out affected convictions with 
loquacity as loud as the run from puncheons of adulterated 
wines. Their minds are palimpsests where one writing ob- 
scures another, or like the canvas of which Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds said, “ There are seventeen pictures underneath this, 
some better and some worse.” Rhetorical philanthropists are 
not sincere who have taught their tongues to wag at the bid- 
ding of any hasty conception, uncharitable suspicion, or ill-as- 
sumed cause, like bravos that let their daggers. If you are at 
the mercy of every strong mind that you meet, if you take as a 
mechanical color the view of the last treatise you peruse, you are 
not sincere. A temperance man is not sincere if, actuated by 
whatever motive of humanity, he affirm alcohol always poison 
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before science certifies the fact. The clergyman is not sincere 
who holds forth authority he does not feel. One says all his 
instincts revolt from everlasting punishment, but Christ taught 
it and he must. I say to him, “You do not believe and cannot 
honestly teach what your inmost sense recoils from. What is 
faith but interior persuasion and assent?” The same person 
takes for granted the truth of every miraculous New Testament 
record. I say, “You cannot credit what you cannot ¢iink and 
rationally represent in some form of intellectual harmony to 
yourself. You can only grasp it as a tenet, bind it on your 
superficial understanding, and preach it from no deeper than 
your throat with your will.” To oppose one’s public to his pri- 
vate character and course is insincere. A religious editor con- 
signs Unitarian and Universalist heretics to hell fire, and treats 
views of God and man his line cannot fathom with vile epithets 
and unmeasured volubility of scorn. When he meets the vic- 
tims of his pen in the office or street, or-in some benevolent 
association, he hails them with laugh and jest as his compan- 
ions and peers. He does not believe they are going to hell 
more than he is! He only makes believe. He is a diplomat, 
an operator in ecclesiastical stocks, as airy as Fisk on Wall 
Street, a writer for some ecclesiastical Buncombe with his vul- 
garity letting down the constituency he ought to lift, not a sin- 
cere gentleman, though he pass for a good fellow or become.a 
bishop. “The lie that sinks in,” says Bacon, “hurts a man:” 
and this is inconsistency at the root. The worst deception is 
of candor wearing a mask. You have seen Herrmann, the 
prestidigitator. How frank he comes on, expands his breast, 
strips up his sleeves, asks you to feel in his pockets for any con- 
cealments, and then proceeds with his trick! Jugglers enough 
cost us dear without admission fee! 

But the theologian excuses his secretion of wisdom with the 
plea of good will: “Cast not your pearls before swine.” He 
sets the exoteric clock different from the esoteric, like the time 
pieces at the railway stations to expedite the traveler with be- 
nevolent deceit! I answer, “Offer not up sincerity to love. No 
love is genuine whose altar asks the sacrifice. The good nature 
you yield plain dealing to is hindrance, not furtherance: no road, 
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but aswamp. Make your tongue hard as a turnpike or iron rail 
rather than, in Solomon's phrase, ‘a deep ditch’ !” 

This is unacceptable in house or shop; makes senates howl 

and tabernacles rage ; fetches insult from governments, as Rus- 
sia is stung with a Catacazy dismissal and England resents an 
Alabama demand for which she had thought an apology a legal 
tender: and it comes to a poor market in church. The priest 
is popular who, with mutual good or bad understanding, covers 
up questions and faults, in the record or ritual, brought home to q 
his conscience by any intelligence that qualifies him for his task. 
If duty prick him to veracity, what remonstrance from those 
who, like the family under the White-Mountain slide, feel safe 
asleep! Touch not the foundations though they be sand, quick- 
sand, volcano-crust, or rubble-stone as in the Pemberton Mills! 
All may seem well in this policy, but it ripens to a catastrophe. 
A crash is coming in something more important than Erie or the i 
New York municipality. gual inspiration in scores of books, 
of many lands and ages, bound into one, the Christian’s being 
about half the floating literature of the first two centuries ; the 
whole volume containing, with infinite truth and beauty, many 
errors of fact, as shown by Colenso, low ideas of God, unwor- 
thy sentiments, not a few fables, much irrelevant matter, and 
not a little false logic or substitution of metaphor for truth, to 
pass muster under apostolic names? No: such things have not 
the pass-word. They cannot be franked through in the great 
mail of time! 

The disturber of the pew is charged with harping on his 
theme. But how David harped on his! Have we any option ; 
Euclid to choose his axioms, Colburn to make the multiplica- 
tion-table and settle how much seven times nine shall make; 
Paul, Isaiah, Jesus to decide on the topics which are Another's 
selection? The prophet’s word is ‘a message, burden, case in 
court, ecessity which his delinquency makes a woe/ His cre- 
dentials and creed are worthless unless at first hand. The Divin- 
ity telegraphs to the obedient ear. What is ability but a trained 
spirited steed, a statue at the post, not pricking his ear or turn- 
ing his eye at your irrelevant coming, till. the owner mounts 
him, — then on his errand with lightning pace. ' 
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But we must not be harsh !+ “ He never spoke ill of any one,” 
— that is the crown of praise. We must treat all alike? I an- 
swer, “Love is not such a fool! It distinguishes things and 
people. Yet is not equal regard for all Christ’s Co//ect in his 
figure of the rising sun and falling rain? Yes: but what a dis- 
criminator is the sun ; tropic to some, arctic to others, a resident 
at the equator and an absentee at the pole, scorching or tem- 
perate, shining or in a cloud; in Spanish phrase a fertile sun in 
Teneriffe, but not to the Esquimaux! So to God men are as far 
apart as the ecliptic belt from the freezing zone. One finds in 
the sun of righteousness a genial warmth, another a consuming 
fire! May not your atmosphere turn the benediction of the 
rain to sleet, or snow, or arrows sped by the east wind? Sincer- 
ity may be an undelightful thing! “They are fond of each oth- 
er:” do they confide in each other? Note the roof-tree explo- 
sions like northward-traveling earthquakes or avalanches down 
the Jungfrau after a storm! Alas for the passing of affection 
into aversion, the tragedy of the world, husband and wife despis- 
ing each other, mother and daughter at swords’ points because 
sincerity reared no breakwater in season for beauty where ruin 
came! Of such disaster no need. We know when distrust 
begins. At the outset it can be cured. Why is no report of 
slander a surprise? Because our backbiter, dumb and on his 
guard, keeping his secret, to our keen eye lets out in every ex- 
pression all he thinks! I want no one to tell me if he is my 
friend! “Sincerely yours” is needless, though it ends a letter 
well. Said a great financier, “I never in any investment made 
a mistake.” Nor have I in such human stocks as I took shares 
in! ; 
But people like not to be sincerely dealt with, as sick folk 
only in despair say, “tell me the worst.” The Roman augurs 
smiled as they met, yet carried on the farce. In how much of 
our Teligion scientific assay shows a shallow entertainment of 
operatic music, flowery decoration and ministerial acting, a huge 
growth with little pith, like some big stems of dried-up sugar- 
cane! What but insincerity eats out the core of the common- 
wealth! Do senators charge corruption from pure regard for the 
honor of the land among the nations; or resist investigation from 
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their knowledge of official rectitude? Or do both parties have an 
eye to the chances of the presidential eminence; and would a 
political doctor err in prescribing a homceopathic dose of sincerity 
on either hand? Does not the press require the same? When 
I complained of an editor’s exhibiting the belligerence he 
blamed, ‘he said, “we expect better fashions of Christians.” Is 
there a set of people so-ca//ed, with a monopoly of the virtues, 
a patent for patience, under bonds to be good, and a privilege 
of sweet temper; whom the reviewer, throwing his vitriol, may 
indict for violated vows? Must only ministers forbear, and nuns 
be pure? Then putting the names of God and Christ into the 
constitution will not mend matters! We have no right: it were 
false to put them there, as if they ruled. Keep them out for 
shame, if not for justice to atheist, infidel, Mormon, Chinese, and 
Jew. For universal equity let us go to the death, else we but 
utter “ brave words,” as says Fluellen in the play. According 
to Lord Bacon, men love some flattering fancy more than truth, 
as they do a colored stone — amethyst or ruby — better than a 
diamond. Roman emperors, with bread and circus, diverted 
their subjects’ thoughts. The French have theatre and Lou- 
vre, building and boulevarde, wars for glory, and dancing in the 
Elysian fields! When my friend expected a compliment from 
the Japanese coming out of the play at San Francisco, they took 
down the American pride with saying, “ We see the same pas- 
sions prevail in all countries.’ What but hollow customs, put 
for truth, did Jesus hit when he cried, “ Let the dead bury their 
dead ;” for as, in the Bahama Islands, the coral reefs, sepulchres 
of insects, are dug into for the sepulchres of men, how we 
bury our words in lifeless ceremonies of a preceding age! A 
minister's changing the usual form of benediction at the close 
of the service was once, to an aged sister, a mortal offense. 
Folk fear sincerity as destructive; but it tears only to build 
what cannot be blown up or down. Denying for the sake of 
denial is satanic, not sincere. Let your negative only define 
your affirmative! To unsay, and not say, is naught. I care not 
for your refutations as for your proofs. Explode the hoax, 
the sacred canard, though pulpit and priest’s frock protect it; 
but give us true tidings, — your news from heaven! Go with 
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others, far as you can take their line of motion or point of view. 
I sang the.triune doxology with trinitarian friends, but explained 
that it was the tune, not the verse I sang. The old United 
States bank owed a broker a large sum “in money or satisfac- 
tory securities.” The president offered securities which the 
broker declined. The case was argued hotly and long. The 
broker held satisfactory to mean, not satisfactory in general, or 
to the president, or to signers and indorsers, or anybody in the 
wide world but himself, which interpretation the president's own 
lawyers sustained. The broker got his money: soon after, the 
bank and its securities exploded; and on the timely pay was 
reared an immense beneficent fortune,—the sincerity of an 
adjective the basis of all. 

We speak of sincere work. It means that no poverty of 
material, or weak joint, is covered up with a fair outside. Me- 
chanics are said to do better work by the day than by contract, 
in which they slur, and make haste. Forty years ago, a Bowdoin 
professor lost a screw from the fine theodolite he thought hand- 
somer than any woman in the town of Brunswick. The missing 
little fastening was a great defect, much deplored ; but an inge- 
nious student undertook to supply it by making another screw 
out of brass, obtaining from sulphate of iron his own oxide to 
polish it. His success led him next to construct a perfect 
steam engine, on a small scale; and that education of the brain 
by the hand induced more mechanical and chemical study, on 
the strength of which, being a missionary in Constantinople 
during the Crimean war, he set up vast bakeries for the pressing 
need, turning out seven tons of bread a day, to save life and 
health for hundreds of thousands; specimens of which, filling 
the air with their perfume, from the decks of several vessels, led 
a Mr. Robert to inquire for the baker, an introduction to whom 
occasioned the founding, for a blessing to the whole East, of 
Robert College, sending rays of liberty and religion through the 
Oriental dark,—all from the good heart that was put into the 
turning of ascrew! The sincere boy is now the sincere man, 
Cyrus Hamlin. -Sincerity, by virtue of its quality, works like an 
element of nature. When the glass was far below the freezing 
point, I watched the sun shining on a honey-combed bank of 
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snow. Every few seconds it melted a particle so small I could 
see it only by its shadow like a ghost as it fell; but. at last the 
heap would go. What other ice we can shine away ! 

Without sincerity, no virtue. We say of some pleasure-lover, 
he is frank, open-hearted, only his own enemy; but drunkard 
or profligate is hypocrite, will hide his fault. We speak of a 
sincere hater; but hate is an Indian, skulking behind a tree. 
In your foe’s anonymous letter, you will read the old grudge! 
Offend a newspaper, you will find it has a good memory,— 
rather a dad one; and will hire some bravo of a critic to stab 
you in the dark. With the first swervings of regard into aver- 
sion, you are becoming a serpent, ready to join the great mas- 
querade. 

Sincerity is feared as destructive; but it binds more. than it 
breaks. It communicates reality for the error it denies in “the 
sensual crew.” It finds people resting in matter, not in thought. 
Popular religion fights positive science. It is a family-quarrel. 
They are blood-relations. Their grounds are the same outward 
assumptions. Positivists declare the senses and understanding to 
be the only sources of knowledge. But in what does Orthodox, or 
so-called Liberal religion repose but the letter, the sensible phe- 
nomenon, ordinary or miraculous does not signify ; forit is the same 
outward foundation, and their reproaches remind us of creatures 
that growl or spit at each other because they are of the same 
species and in the same mood. Perhaps it is part mimicry, or con- 
tagion of ill-temper ; as, when a certain Mussulman, in presence 
of a thousand Armenians, spat on the ground, all of them spat ! 
But the sincere soul has not only understanding, but upperstand- 
ing. To it all the glories of nature are but stage-properties for 
the ideas represented in the universal play! To the pure phys- 
ical scientist, material forms have no necessary existence. By 
the crumbling of the whole fabric, by the whirling back of the 
solar system into the sun whence it whirled out, he ought not to 
be amazed. But, though with the spiritualist, earth and sky are 
but toy and tinsel to the unseen glory, yet as symbols of reality 
they have title to endure. Above the ground-floor is a staging, 
sky-light, observatory, without which the many mansions in the 
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Father’s house were hid, but from which your report is, beyond 
all veto of falsehood, affirmation of right. 

This perception commands action, as Paul’s vision was obedi- 
ence. It is principle at any cost. Said a now Orthodox clergy- 
man to me, “ But for immortality, the life to come, I would have 
my fling.” Did the master so teach, a peculiar fidelity to whom 
this official boasts? When all was dark and no future shone, 
and only Gethsemane was watered to grow green with his bloody 
sweat, did he flinch? No,—if God had forsaken him he had not 
forsaken God! He had wpperstanding when no strength to 
stand on his feet. Sincerity is no minus quantity. But what is 
the p/us it asserts? Peculiar divine presence in a particular 
person or prodigy ; or that conscious omnipresence which sheds 
special portents like a dead skin, to make a live wonder of the 
world? It declares no creed, but the Being words cannot con- 
tain. In “Herrmann and Dorothea,” Goethe says, ‘‘ Our wishes 
hide the object.” Shall I say, our ofzuions hide the object? By 
our definitions deity is eclipsed! The spider of our logic weaves 
a cobweb over the glass He would shine through. Anything 
‘between hinders vital contact and close communion. Direct 
baptismal fire was needed for the downy cheeks that mixed with 
bearded faces for freedom and native land, in such a sacrifice that 
we see the blood of our boys whenever we look at the flag. 
We all pay toll on the road of life! There is in architecture what 
is called the Finial, the pinnacle, gable, or nicely touched pro- 
jection from the roof. Sincerity is the true finial, never perfect 
in the young and quite happy, but the result of toil and pain. 

No sect is sincere! Unitarianism, born as a protest, becomes 
a policy, declines as a witness for reason and free inquiry. Am- 
bition of church-extension and personal leadership hurts its 
simplicity and perverts its mission. A text of scripture, mira- 
cle and ordinance, like a military cordon, with appointed guards 
push out dissenters. This police-process is harder with the 
young. But the old nonconformists, however held against ex- 
communication by long-growing affection, are under the ban. 
From the organized power falls on us no smile. We are not 
asked to ordinations ; no divinity school professors invite our 
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voice, or treasury of association or convention employs our pen. - 


As was said of General Jackson, “ The sword and purse are in 
the same hands.” ‘Those in authority vote to publish only what 
is with the conclusions of the synod in a perfect square. There 
is ecclesiastic nepotism, be there presidential or not! Candor and 
ability in other quarters suffer discount amounting to prohibi- 
tion. The good men in the office of literary religion act as they 
think for the best. Are they wise? The representation of 
minorities is asking political; should it not have theological 
acceptance ? Would a little radical spice hurt the flavor of the 
bread? Had Parker's “Ten Sermons” been adopted, would 
they have demolished the theological house? Without dispar- 
aging the talent that gets into type, is no genius for thought or 
piety left out? The words of Chunder Sen are circulated by 
our press because they will catch the eye, and there is no apos- 
tasy in a vefort. But how impolite and improper to let into the 
pulpit that Gentile gem of the Orient, which Jews would at once 
have owned! The wooden box is too sacred tor him, but not 
the printed sheet! Is the former dedicated and the latter not? 
Beware lest you make of what you call the Body, and Our Body, 
a close corporation, of short breath, subject to disease and death! 
It is the peril of absolute power to oppress, and to breed in and 
in till it perish. Only in emergency of life and death is it just. 
When civil war suspended specie-payment, the government be- 


came universal debtor and creditor. It owed and owned every- ~ 


thing! Every token of its obligation to the citizen was token 
of the citizen’s obligation to it, like that piece of furniture cele- 
brated by the poet, — 


“ Contrived a double debt to pay, 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day.” 


All related to one point, the nation’s claim. It was well and 
needful. “Suppose we invest in United States stocks and they 
fail?” a venerable man was asked. Clenching his fist in the in- 
quirer’s face, he said, “ Then we shall all go to hell together.” 
Shall we, with no exigency, imitate in the church this abnormal 
condition of the State, unless we confess our destitution of 
sterling truth? A certain bank lost one-quarter of its capital by 
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a loan to its involved president. Let not our directors reduce 
our capital of truth by spending on ventures of however vener- 
able falsehood, and refusing notes of value as solid as they are 
new! A few persons, not the quorum of a committee, may 
decide. Is the Erie then the only Ring?- Zealous propagan- 
dists gallop, like Sherman and Sheridan, up and down the lines 
and talk of marching and banners; then perhaps, like Lee and 
Johnstone, desert to the other side. Meanwhile, with all the 
bustle and parade, the standard of scholarship is lowered, — 
precious metal of doctrine alloyed, — our appeals becoming pop- 
ular become vulgar, the reason for a liberal order is belied ; and, 
amid increasing numbers and show of success, we are taunted 
with signs of decay. When shall we learn our mission is not to 
conquer, —of which I trust we have heard the last,—but to 
leaven and lift? Competing with others in the denominational 
race, we lose our own centre of gravity, and with our poise, our 
peace, parting with the sincerity which is the basis of strength. 
That sincerity we have disprized with our miraculous test, 
belief in which we must cease to insist on as a criterion of sound- 
ness or qualification to teach. Extraordinary healings or appa- 
ritions break nat any known law! But how about a tree blasted 
with a curse, money confined into a fish’s mouth, water turned 
into wine, a fish or loaf multiplied that never swam or grew as 
grain? It were a lie of nature and of God! As pictorial writ- 


‘ ing, legnedary accretion, a sharp-cut statistical figure of super- 


nature or spirit as supreme, it may pass; but not as matter of 
fact. My friend says, “In the pulpit I stear clear of such tales.” 
But I read them with pleasure, in public or private, as myths, of 
which some radicals seem unable to conceive. They know no dis- 
tinction between falsehood and fact. Even Theodore Parker satir- 
ized a beautiful idyl in the Old Testament as the “ Lord’s eating 
veal with Abraham,” and was more concerned with the authen- 
ticity than the beauty of the story of Ruth. But I will not tear 
the leaf on which a fable is writ. Fiction is more truth. than 
any exact story. Myth is an indispensable part of literature and 
life. It may express a sentiment or idea deeper and firmer to 
build on than any earthly occurrence. Figures cannot lie, we 
say. In the wrong rows they are the greatest liars in the world, 
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as every accountant and swindled trader learn. Facts are studb- 
born things, and very misleading. An astute lawyer, religious 
sectarian, partisan politician, external and circumstantial philan- 


. thropist, with a zeal not according to knowledge will so cull, 


state and distribute -his facts as to make unjust and injurious 
impressions of every subject with which he deals. Whether we 
have all the facts, and in the right proportion, is the question 
which it takes conscience and reason, as well as the sharpest 
eye and most veracious tongue to decide. Governed by circum- 
stances? Yes, if you will be governed by them a//, rightly un- 
derstood! The deceptive nature of partial induction was hinted 
by Napoleon in his scoring of history as a concerted fable. We 


- want something beside history ; we must have a principle, — 


and myth is symbolic resultant of the struggle of the human 
mind to represent, in the shape of some double meaning of an 
event, or significance of a natural object, that sense of the Infi- 
nite, of God and Heaven, which haunts it behind all the shows 
of sense, hovers over it in visions of dream, and transcends for it 
the vistas of time. Unlawful so to affront the understanding 
and give fancy the rein? No,—rather pity to be of intellect so 
hard as to be poorly satisfied with the surface of things, and 
not feel their mystery buoying them like a flood and folding 
as the air, unconscious of which an apprehension of the universe 
is but one line in advance of the brute. Nothing to do with 
metaphor, only with plain matter of fact? The world is God’s 
metaphor ; all its solidity his shadow, all its shining a ray of his 
latent heat ; and the sincerity by which you feel constrained to 
disown wonder in the creation, or the reports of it made by re- 
ligious men, is by you mistakenly assumed and misnamed. It 
is no doubt a good, bare, bald, homely honesty of a prosaic mind ; 
but amounts not to that -sincerity whose quality is to meet the 
Divine work and spirit in their whole amplitude and ever-quick- 
ening breath. This is all imagination, do you say? Yes, all 
imagination it is! And what is imagination but the eye which 
sees heights and depths never revealed to physical science or 
the dogmatic brain? “ Prose and Poetry from my Life,” Goethe 
called his book. There was more reality in the poetry than in 
the prose. It is this half-seized, elusive, incomprehensible, im- 
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mortal reality that gives to the mythical element in sacred nar- 
rative its charm; holds the old picture on the page; makes an 
illuminated missal of the Bible, with its marvelous word-paint- 
ings, and keeps the spell in Paul Veronese’s Canvas of the Mar- 
riage in Cana, and Correggio’s “La Notte,” and Raphael’s 
Transfiguration. Not that things, of course, sensibly happened 
just as they sketch or the biographer relates ; but, by means of 
what is supposition, if not even superstition, in such happenings, 
invisible glories stream through the chinks and crevices of this 
cloddy, stony world; raise noble suspicions of destiny beyond the 
dust ; and make sceptical Sadducees of the.market and the street 
stagger under the stress of divine possibilities, as earthquakes 
shift the proudest architecture of the city from its plumb line. 
Nothing against reason, but much above understanding and in- 
dividual experience we must accept ; and surely shall, if we ever, 
as we hope, get up out of these old clothes of our bodies into 
glorified forms ; after all not so surprising as these first garments 
with which the good Father fits us! 

But contradictions, inconsistent with each other or our own 
nature, must be from our standard left out. A clergyman 
says all his feelings recoil, and his reason revolts from some 
article of his authoritative creed, which, nevertheless, he must 
hold and preach! Hold and preach it he may; but believe it 
he does not! It is but held in his will-worship, not divine wor- 
ship. Nothing is believed that has no intellectual harmony, but 
is by the stomach of the mind thrown off. The development of 
intelligence deprives error of its zxward lodging. It cannot be 
accommodated longer. It is uzthinkable, when we come to think. 
No ecclesiastical position but must shift and conform to the 
alteration of things, which Church of Rome or Greek Church 
cannot resist. Every new sect presumes it has reached the 
final station : will die, if need be, in the last ditch. There is no 
last ditch! You have seen the curious terraces left by succes- 
sive subsidings, age after age, of some inland lake. Each gen- 
eration assumed its level would last forever; but it sank and 
sank. So the river sank out of the great lakes one by one,— 
and is sinking and wearing the rocks away, till Erie shall be 
emptied, and the Gulf of St. Lawrence added a new reservoir to 
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the mighty chain. In the social alteration we have a part to 
act; and that part is to let the moral sense not only into our 
heart and life, but our mind and speech. A minister asked me 
what he should do with language of worship in his liturgy which 
was resented by his feeling of reverence and truth. I told him 
he must not enact any untruth. He must explain himself frankly 
to the folk. There must be no mistrust about his mental posi- 
tion in regard to what he was vital part of. It is this claim of 
sincerity, in which ecclesiastical commotion finds its cause, as 
Dr. Hayes tells us strange rumblings precede the splitting of 
icebergs from the glaciers in the Northern sea. 

The line between the acceptable and impossible in tales of 
wonder is yet to be drawn. In the Report on Spiritualism, by 
the London Dialetical Society, various fruits were brought as if 
created on the spot, as the wine flowed in Auerbach’s cellar in 
the play of Faust. 7ricksy jugglers, more expert than magicians 
in Egypt, seemed to be roving, with full swing ; for who can 
impute such doings to the Lord? But against spectres there is 
no law! Science cannot say or unsay aught about Macbeth’s 
witches on the Scottish heath, or Hamlet’s father at the Danish 
court; nor whether Jesus walked on the water, or Mr. Home 
floats to the ceiling, as Madame Guyon in her ecstasies could 
scarce keep her feet on the floor, But no truth can be built on 
a portent. It were to build spirit on matter, as popular religion 
does. In the multiple of trivial marvels we shall have to peti- 
tion for the natural laws! Why are we so indifferent to the extra- 
ordinary accounts? What then ?— look, we say, to the unaccount- 
able things. We can build on them no better ideas of God or 
Heaven ; rather have our conceptions belittled and let down. 
Skeptics may be convinced, Sadducees silenced, but believers 
are not exalted. Spiritualism and Materialism, like the angels 
on Jacob’s ladder, pass each other ; the latter rising, the former 
coming down. The one refined, the other coarsened; which is 
the real Dromio when they meet? Both disappear in thought. 
Materialism, like a Japanese official, commits Hari Kari, the 
Happy Despatch at the temple door. It is suicide, by its sur- 
render to pure force in correlation, and a relationship unsearch- 
able and unseen. If by spirit we mean that which is its own 
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essence and proof, spirit is all there is; the elements are its 
servants, and matter the marshall of ceremonies to introduce it 
to itself in every diverse form. There would be no matter; but 
to keep us at a certain distance of arm’s length from each other, 
that we may know as we are known, recognize God in his work, 
and not run all together in one confused mass and mere mighty 
deep. Nature cannot drive out its parent, the supernature. 
“All must come under the head of science,” one of her spokesmen 
says. But what is science? One of the words we play and con- 
jure with! There are other words, not to be discharged of their 
meaning, — sentiment, intuition, inward light and sight, voice 
and ear. Cassius says, Brutus is a name that is as fair, sounds 
as well, and weighs as heavy as Cesar; and when naturalism 
flouts Christian faith and hope, we ask, “ Upon what meat doth 
this our Czesar feed, that he is grown so great?” We own his 
discoveries ; let him be hospitable to our ideas. As diamond 
cuts diamond, let science and devotion meet! An unanimated 
form, a recited liturgy, may show as little feeling as the Moham- 
medan repetition of Arabic prayers, and be a dead language as 
much as ¢hat, in which only some bodily posture gives the sense 
to every line. The Romish Transubstantiation is better than 
our supper, if for old superstition only modern mechanism is 
put. A minister, finding, when the child was brought, no water 
in the bowl, yet scooped his hand into it and baptized with air, 
playing a trick on the people’s eyes. What signified a rite so 
insincere? Unitarianism being a past issue, and nobody mind- 
ing how another may worship God, in the singular number or 
some threefold or manifold way, what shall the new departure 
be but this question of sincerity, putting our basis without or 
within, to which Radicalism points? How the hold weakens of 
external evidence on thoughtful men! Why do we turn the 
volumes of prodigy with careless hand and read with incurious 
eye? Wherefore such. surfeit of astonishment, apparitions so 
many vagabonds, the bulky book of their revelations such a dry 
herbarium? How comes it, the ghostly doings tempt so little 
appetite that Mr. Huxley declines attending to them? Why do 
I take refuge in a volume of Shakespeare, and leave Owen’s 
“ Foot-falls” unnoticed, and his “ Debatable Land” without any 
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survey? Because by these mortal performances my immortal 
instinct is not fed! Through this materialism of spirits the 
heavenly glory oozes out, as lightning through conductors ; and 
is insulated, or made potent only in thought. Manifestations 
waste the substance. Mediums are leaky vessels, The celes- 
tial jars crack, the apocalyptic vials break in their hands. Ex- 
pression is the ebb of feeling. Demonstrations run away with 
faith, if we had any at the start. Convince coarse doubters as 
they may by running glory into the ground, the eternal belief is 
sustained, not by sensuous communications, but by musing, 
by loving, by work and prayer. 

Sincerity is more than veracity, or the exact squaring of our 
statement with the fact. It is such presence of reality and truth 
in the mind, that whatever we do or say is a piece of nature, 
utterance of spirit and token of God. This genuineness some 
would sacrifice to generosity. A certain doctrine, social, theo- 
logical, or political is said to be doing good; so we preach or 
tolerate though we think it unsound. But it is unhallowed offer- 
ing. It is a way like those where city authority warns us 
travel is unsafe. Many temperance reformers take the position 
that alcohol in every shape, light wine, lager beer, or the slight 
film in a little bottle of homeopathic medicine, is a bane. 
They fancy, if the community can be so persuaded, sobriety will 
prevail ; whose cause indeed, with drunkenness the source of 
half our crime, is so important, any philanthropist would gladly 
be a fanatic for it on every honest ground. But what if I do not 
believe every drop of vinous fermentation is only pure venom ? 
What if the sentence of science and experience to my mind be 
on the other side, and I have the witness of the best .men and 
doctors that some form of spirituous ministration is beneficent to 
heal; as James Martineau, in England, eighteen years ago, when 
the Maine liquor-law so raged as to silence the Atlantic roar and 
be heard in England, expressing his astonishment at such a 
statute, told me he had been lifted from extreme perilous pros- 
tration by the use of wine! Then I must act and speak on the 
best of my knowledge and faith, and not drop a pinch of my 
sincerity into the flame of the altar dedicated to human good to 
save a nation of inebriates, not convinced it were for human good 
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more than incense of an old recanting Christian on the shrine 
of Jupiter. Let me say, Zaste, touch, handle this dangerous 
thing for pleasure, I will not! I would not eat meat to make my 
brother offend. But I will heed the duty of health and walk as I 
would others should ; doing nothing for the sake of example, — 
for nothing is well done so,—but doing what is right, true, 
beautiful in every circumstance, so presenting an example, if 
that be the want, which all Massachusetts, the United States, 
every nation, men and angels might follow! Sincerity is always 
personal, the sense of right in the private soul, while it is the 
bond of the community ; yet not conventional in itself. This is 
the meaning of the proverb, “ Corporations have no soul,” which 
is true not only of moneyed, but of political, philanthropic and 
religious ones. We talk of an ecclesiastical consciousness ; an 
ecclesiastical conscience is a different thing! It leads to Jes- 
uitical reserve, suppression of truth and profession of falsehood 
to save the denomination ; and, though association is supposed 
to make men generous and humble each in himself, there is no 
individual conceit so gross as the self-importance of leadership 
and of our superiority to rival orders, in church or state. “Our 
Body,” as if it were ours, and the spirit had left a corpse! No 
Body is sincere. Policy with the best aim turns mercy to a pre- 
tense ; as when, many years ago, a whole medical society in 
Boston voted the alcohol a poison, with which every member of 
it prepared his medicines. 

Sincerity implies an object in all speech beyond the speech 
itself. We hear conversation celebrated as the head of the fine 
arts. But it is spoiled by being its own end. “ Making con- 
versation is ludicrous. Talk for the sake of talking is poor talk. 
It is to be hoped what is called “ e/oguence,” will enter the list 
of those “Lost Arts,” described by our friend in his lecture 
thirty years long. Goethe says the writer’s business is not to 
make beautiful descriptions, but to describe beautiful things ; 
and the speaker’s vocation is never to listen to his own voice, 
but lodge his meaning and enthusiasm in his auditors’ hearts. 

There is an insincerity, arising when the imports exceed the 
exports of the mind, and all one’s views are borrowed till there 
is no vision; as a monument is covered with inscriptions to 
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hide the nature of the stone; as the immigrants overcome what 
is native to the mind. How many garrulous, wise-looking people 
ought to be put on a spare diet of books and company, of concerts 
and interviews, to save them from pretenses, and to recover their 
own mental strength and health! Something rude and strange 
would refresh us more than this artificial state. The caparison 
of a horse does not add so much beauty as clipping and shaving 
takes away; and a little genuineness were worth mcre than 
affected courtesy. But for this we need mighty working of the 
Holy Ghost. ; 

Sincerity is a man’s truth to his light. We must not call him 
insincere because he is fiot true to our light, if he be true to his 
own. Yet sincere no one perfectly is till he is true to the Light, 
which is no man’s, of that unsetting Sun, by mortal or angel 
owned only as it is followed, and found as it is sought, being 
eternally conformed to the mind’s eye, and one with sight. 





INSIGHT. 


HAT I know best, I know not why I know: 
“ Show me the Father,” inwardly I cried, 
And one that walked long since by Jordan’s side 
Said, “ Even I the Father’s goodness show.” 
I doubt it not, but as my way I go, 
And ever in his perfect peace abide, 
I ponder well the word that he replied, 
And ask myself, “If so, why is it so?” 
Why, if I do not know by deeper sense 
Than I can fathom with my plummet thought, 
That God’s love must be ever more intense 
Than any love that man has ever wrought? 
Why it must be, in vain I strive to tell : 
I know it-is, and know that all is well. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
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IDEAL AND HISTORICAL CHRISTIANITY. 


6S Gay nothing but good of the dead” is a maxim born of 


sweet human charity. It is one which I am glad to 
believe is generally closely followed. To let asperities and dis- 
likes be buried in the grave is, on the whole, an easy and a com- 
mon concession. For death both mollifies and subdues the 
living, and glorifies and transfigures the departed. In almost 
every instance “distance lends enchantment to the view,” by 
withdrawing or removing the opportunity and the occasion of 
close, sharp scrutiny. The good that men do does live after 
them: the evd/ oftener is forgotten. To judge one who cannot 
reply, to criticise one who cannot offer explanation, — most men 
are by nature too magnanimous to dothis. The-chivalry and 
the charity of humanity alike hasten to cast the mantle of for- 
getfulness over the imperfections of those who are overtaken by 
the night and silence of the grave. 

And so it transpires that we naturally and kindly idealize the 
dim and distant. In such cases all real defects are obscured, 
and all real beauties enhanced. Emphatically is this so, when 
the object of our retrospective vision is intrinsically very vener- 
able, or by the force of association or traditional custom has 
come to appear so: then affection, like the clinging, climbing 
vine on the old wall or tree, helps to clothe with all the luxuri- 
ance of ideal charms that which our thought or memory cher- 
ishes. 

But this tendency to idealize what is removed by death and 
time, while it is ordinarily a gracious and proper thing to do, 
may in some instances be carried so far, and exercised so indis- 
criminately, as to become a mistake, nay, even a crime. There 
is such a thing as historical and comparative justice, such a thing 
as justice to contemporaries ; and when we are writing or inter- 
preting history,— be it that of a neighborhood or a nation, a 
family or a race, —we are bound te do it in the spirit of this 
justice, and to dispense it impartially to every relative period, 
person, event and idea, We must not only deal kindly and gen- 
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erously, but justly and exactly both with the living and the dead, 
with what is present and what is past. In all our reminiscences 
and historical investigations, it is a great thing if we are able to 
keep the truly discriminating mind, if we are able to bestow 
upon every object, near and distant, alike the soft glow of charity 
and the clear, steady look of balanced judgment. It may not, 
ordinarily, be needful to criticise ; and when not needful, criti- 
cism is wanton. But when one thing is exalted at the expense 
of another ; or when anything is so idealized beyond its actual 
character as to cause it to occupy an undue and disproportioned 
place in our regard, — then criticism is indispensable ; then crit- 
icism is a duty, and the omission of it a fault, for historical jus- 
tice must be vindicated and the truth served at whatever and 
whosoever’s expense. 

Now it seems to me that Christ and Christianity have long 
been ideally regarded. By a fond and partial method of treat- 
ment they have been lifted out of their true historical relations, 
and given a place which does not properly belong to them. 
They have been viewed not through the deliberately poised tel- 
escope of historic comparison, but through the eagerly clutched 
kaleidoscope of affectionate prejudice. 

Christians are in the habit of affirming that Christ is the per- 
fect teacher, and Christianity, or what he taught, the perfect 
religion. They do this by a tremendous assumption, which rests 
primarily not on rational investigation and interpretation, but on 
authority. That Christ 4nd Christianity are perfect, one as a 
teacher and the other as a doctrine, is an ex cathedra deciara- 
tion, quite unhistoric and unrational. They are perfect, it is 
assumed, because they alone came from God and brought his 
miraculous attestation. Of course this is, both in premise and 
conclusion, a complete begging of the question ; or it is, in par- 
liamentary phrase, an ordering summarily of the previous ques- 
tion on the matter to be discussed, a cutting off of all debate, 
and an arbitrary forcing of the decision. ~* 

Now if Christ and Christianity were not a part of history, we 
could not historically view them: we should be left only the 
pleasant if not harmless method of idealizing them. But they 
are a part of history, a part of the history of religion. They are 
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not the whole of that history, but only a page or a chapter out 
of the entire vast volume which has been written and is still 
being writ, and which will never have ffvis subscribed to it so 
long as man exists. This being the case, we have no choice 
left but to consider Christ and Christianity historically, to con- 
sider them comparatively, as one of a series, as a part among 
parts, as a species of a great genus; to consider them not only 
in the light which shines from them, but also in that which 
shines from behind them and from all around them. 

With but exceptional instances this is not the method which 
Christians have adopted in their treatment of Christ and Chris- 
tianity. They have treated them as sud generis, as having a 
nature peculiarly their own, so unlike that of any other or others 
as to remove them by a vast distance from all historic, serial and 
generic connections. <A few, a very few, of the most cultured 
Christian scholars have, it is true, deigned to inquire as to the 
character of the other religions of the world, most of which are 
more ancient, and some of which are more wide-spread to-day, 
than Christianity. But while some of the more candid of these 
Christian students of comparative theology have been compelled 
to admit that in the other ethnic religions the same great funda- 
mental doctrines are taught as in Christianity, they and all of 
them have gone into the inquiry so completely panoplied in 
their prepossessions and prejudices in favor of Christ and Chris- 
tianity, that they have been impervious to the broadest, justest, 
most generous convictions which such a historical survey en- 
forces, and have come off from their research bringing with them 
their antecedent indomitable assumption that Christ and Chris- 
tianity alone are perfect. 

What now can we say to all this, but that we believe it to be 
an immense idealization of Christ and Christianity ; that we 
believe such a treatment of the whole matter to be eminently 
unhistoric and unscientific? How of two things so alike in 
many of their prime features, as Christianity and Buddhism, for 
instance, are allowed to be even by some Christian scholars, can 
it be affirmed that one is absolutely divine and the other human? 
Such a conclusion could surely not be reached if the method of 


treatment in comparative theology were as scientific as that 
6 
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usually observed in comparative ethnology. There are many 
races, as many religions. It is not, however, affirmed of any one 
of these races that it*is the absolutely perfect type of man, 
though it is allowed that some races, in some respects, are vastly 
superior to others. We see that all races have certain great 
features and qualities in common; and while they markedly 
differ in some particulars, they still are so much alike that we do 
not hesitate to pronounce them homogeneous, to declare that 
they all have one nature, one origin, one destiny. All together, 
we say, they make up the race of man; not perfect in any of its 
parts, not perfect indeed as a whole ; but throughout indicating 
such degrees of progressive development as show it to be on the 
high road towards perfection. In this way of dealing with races, 
we do no injustice to any, but even justice to all. We idealize 
none, but we historically and scientifically classify all. 

But why not deal with historic religions as we deal with his- 
toric races? Surely it cannot be denied that the cases are anal- 
ogous. Why not, then, observe the same exact and impartial 
method of treatment in the one instance as in the other? Why 
not say that all the world’s religions are forms of Religion itself; 
that no one of them is the root, but that all are offshoots from 
the root that bears and nourishes them; that no one of them is 
perfect by or in itself; that altogether, indeed, they do not give 
a perfect voicing of absolute truth or absolute right, — but that 
they are the different expressions which, at different times, in 
different places, and under different conditions, the religious 
nature of man inspired by the divine mind has made of itself; 
and that they all are prophetic of the future progress which man 
as a religious being will make in the path that stretches on and 
up forever into the fullness of the infinite? This indeed would 
be dealing with religions in the same spirit of historic justice as" 
is brought to the consideration of races. This would be to treat 
the whole question rationally and not arbitrarily. This would be 
- to dismiss prejudice and employ candor; to trample under the 
feet of our generous disdain ecclesiastical as well as ethnical 
caste. 


But our purpose now leads us not so much to consider the 
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idealization of Christ and Christianity which Christians in gen- 
eral indulge in, as that which characterizes a particular class of 
Christians. All Christians agree in claiming absolute differen- 
tiation between Jesus and his doctrine, and all the other great 
religious teachers and their doctrines ; al] Christians are guilty of 
gross historic injustice in the comparisons they make, or fail to 
make, between Christ’ and other masters, and Christianity and 
other religions: and yet there is one class of Christians who, in 
their apprehension and representation of Christianity itself, and 
its author, transcend all others in idealizing both. 

Christendom is divided into two parties, the names for which 
are furnished by popular usage to our hand, as Lzberal and Or- 
thodox. The-Liberals differ from the Orthodox mainly in their 
method of interpreting Scripture, —the latter interpreting it 
on the basis of authority, the former on the basis of reason. 
Both go to the Christian Bible to find the records of the perfect 
religion ; but both come away with very different accounts of 
the contents of those records. The Liberals say that Chris- 
tianity, according to the Bible, is this. The Orthodox say that 
Christianity, according to the Bible, is that. And when we ex- 
amine the presentations of both, we find that the Liberal ¢hzs 
and the Orthodox that have scarce any mutual resemblance. 

Now in this controversy —long since begun and not yet 
ended — between the two Christian parties, as to what Chris- 
tianity is in itself according to the Bible, truth and candor com- 
pel me to agree in the main with the Orthodox, and to confess 
that in this instance the Liberals are especially guilty of unhis- 
toric and illogical interpretation: they are the party who falsify 
the records and misrepresent the doctrinal character of the reli- 
gion taught by Jesus and his disciples. I do not think they do 
this deliberately, in order to make out a case: they do it the 
rather through the easy and not uncommon delusion of mistak- 
ing the ideal for the actual. They do it by projecting the ideas 
of the nineteenth century upon the first; by attributing to Jesus 
what they believe, instead of receiving from him what he taught. 

The Liberals are certainly to be congratulated on not believ- 
ing what the Orthodox believe ; but they are to be reprehended 
for referring their belief to the wrong source. Their zdea/ Chris- 
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tianity is for the most part very beautiful and very true; but 
they gravely and grossly err when they put forth that for the 
historic actual. They went into the issue with the Orthodox on 
the basis of reason. This was right. Their mistake is, and has 
been, that they try to rationalize what is irrational, to spiritualize 
what insists on remaining literal. Their mistake is in not stick- 
ing to their own ground, in not being faithful to the principle 
they started with. They would fain equip themselves with weap- 
ons in the same arsenal wherefrom the Orthodox precedently 
step armed from head to foot. The Bible is the true fort of the 
Orthodox ; behind its walls they are safely entrenched, and the 
Liberals in vain essay to take it, and turn its guns against its 
rightful occupants. The Orthodox are the legitimate inheritors 
of the chief doctrinal contents of the New Testament, to most 
of which the Liberals forfeited all claim when they departed 
from the patrimonial premises, and set up for themselves on the 
capital of reason. The Liberals fatally embarrass themselves 
by endeavoring to take with them, in all their excursjons into 
the realms of science and modern thought, the New Testament 
as an authoritative and supernatural exposé of absolute religion, 
They fight nothing but a losing battle in trying, with the so- 
called “accommodation theory” of Mr. Andrews Norton, to 
reconcile many of the prominent doctrines of Jesus and _ his 
disciples with nineteenth-century ideas. Sweetly but soundly 
they had far best suffer to sleep on dusty shelves all tracts writ- 
ten, for instance, to prove St. Peter to have been a Unitarian, 
and the four Gospels, as well as the apostolic Epistles, to be 
documents originally indited in the interests of “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity.” 


The nature of the controversy between Liberal and Orthodox 
Christians relegates us directly to the actual records of the 
Christian religion, to the very reputed words of Jesus himself, 
the “author and finisher” of every Christian’s faith, To them 
we now go, not intending to take with us any prejudices or pre- 
conceived notions, not desiring to read between the lines to find 
what we fancy might be there or imagine is there, but desiring 
only to read what is actually there written, and to find what is 
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really there put down. And for one, I would say that I accept 
with alacrity the necessity of thus going to the book to ascertain 
what Christianity really is. Indeed, I have already been there, 
and long and faithfully have I studied what I there find written. 
And against the desire with which I went to such a study of 
the New Testament, I come away convinced that in no special 
doctrinal sense am I a Christian ; because, while I find in those 
writings, and in the great person of whom and on account of 
whom they were written, much that my heart loves, my judg- 
ment approves, and my whole being responds to, I find also so 
many things contrary to reason, to science, and the natural fit- 
ness of things, that I cannot accept Jesus in any special sense 
as a divine teacher, or the New Testament in any special sense 
as an inspired: book. To the Liberal Christians I am constrained 
to say: Your Lord is not my Lord, because I do not find him to 
teach, on the whole, what you claim he does; some things he 
teaches which you ascribe to him; some beautiful things you 
_ quote of him he doubtless uttered; yet the great distinctive 
features of your Liberal system, as opposed to the Orthodox, 
I am convinced he did not teach, but the contrary. And in 
saying this to the Liberals, I appeal from their interpretation to 
the book itself: I appeal from ideal to historical Christianity. 


I. Almost the first Orthodox doctrine which Liberal Chris- 
tians denied was that of everlasting punishment. The largest, 
best organized, and most efficient denomination of Liberal 
Christians, in our country to-day, conspicuously and strenuously 
stand upon the denial of this doctrine, and upon the affirmation 
of its antithesis ; and from this denial and this affirmation they 
derive their chief strength and popularity, — for no man either 
wishes or is willing to go to hell under any circumstances, but 
much prefers to go, and is glad to be convinced that he is going, 
the other way. But what does the New Testament, what does 
Jesus, teach about future punishment ? : 

In answering this question I do not propose, and it is not 
incumbent on me, to go into a philological discussion of the 
words sheol, hades, and gehenna. Doubtless these were used 
by the ancients sometimes in one sense and sometimes in 
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another. But that the Jews before Christ, and the Greeks, be- 
lieved that somewhere in the next world there was a local place 
and a gross species of horrible torment for the wicked, I sup- 
pose no person tolerably acquainted with their literature doubts. 
Gehenna and hades were the words they habitually used to 
describe such a locality and condition ; and to say that in every 
instance where we find these same words in the New Testament, 
they were used not in the customary but in some other sense, is 
to jump at conclusions with only a partisan dexterity. 

Jesus uses the words kell, heli-fire, everlasting fire, and ever- 
lasting punishment, a great many times; and he uses them with- 
out one particle of cautionary qualification, and not seldom in a 
very intense and vehement way. He uses, them, moreover, in 
reference to the future condition of those who reject his gospel. 
On one occasion (Matt. v. 22), he tells his hearers that were 
they to do a certain thing they would be “in danger of hell-fire.” 
Again (Matt. v. 30), that they had better give up some much- 
prized possessions, than by these to be brought wholly “ into 
hell.” Still again (Matt. x. 28), he tells them to fear nothing 
which can harm only the body, but to “ fear him who is able to 
destroy both soul and body in hell.” At another time (Matt. 
xiii. 39-42), he is speaking of “the end of the world,” when the 
Son of man with angels will come for the judgment of all; then, 
he says, those will be gathered “out of his kingdom who do 
iniquity,” and will be “cast into the furnace of fire.” Once 
more (Matt. xxv. 31-46), he is describing the future condition of 
those who have and those who have not accepted him: the first, 
he says, will “inherit the kingdom prepared for them from the 
foundation of the world,” while to the last he will say, “ Depart 
from me, ye cursed, into the everlasting fire which is prepared 
jor the devil and his angels.” And he winds up this whole pas- 
sionate and pictorial passage in this way: “ These [the wicked] 
will go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
everlasting life.” The Orthodox, it seems to me, are unanswer- 
able when they call attention to the fact that here Jesus sets off 
one “everlasting” as equivalent to the other. And yet, if there 
be any doubt whether Jesus was accustomed to use this word in 
a limited sense, he himself dispels it in his parable of Dives and 
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Lazarus (Luke xvi). In that case he graphically refers to both 
heaven and hell, to a future local condition of the good and the 
bad; between these two places he says, “there is placed a great 
gulf, so that those who wish to cross may not be able.” This 
would seem to be about as unalterable a state of things as one 
could well imagine ; and if all this language, often and unquali- 
fiedly repeated, does not indicate belief in future everlasting 
punishment, what can? When we hear such things said in an 
Orthodox pulpit, we know very well what is meant by them. 
When we meet with similar sayings in the records of other re- 
ligions, we do not hesitate to interpret them squarely. Why, 
then, stammer over the words of Jesus? Why seek to wrest 
his phrases from their obvious meaning? Why not deal as can- 
didly with the great'Galilean as with any other of the world’s 
master’s? 

II. The affirmation of impartial, universal salvation naturally 
follows the denial of everlasting punishment. This affirmation 
the Liberal Christians emphatically make, especially that de- 
nomination of them known as Universalists. But did Jesus 
make this affirmation? Do his words, fairly interpreted, allow 
any class of Christians to hold belief in universal salvation on 
his authority? He nowhere says, he nowhere intimates, that 
any will be saved who reject him and his gospel. On the con- 
trary, he plainly intimates that only those will be saved who 
have been chosen and given to him by God (Mark xiii. 20, 27 ; 
John xvii. 2, e¢ seguitor). He is reported in one instance as 
saying (Matt. x. 32, 33), “ Every one therefore who shall acknow- 
ledge me before men, him will I also acknoweldge before my 
Father who is heaven; but whosoever shall deny me before 
men, him will I also deny before my Father who is heaven.” 
This appears, certainly, to be very explicit and frank. Does it 
mean anything else than that he will recommend to God for 
salvation such, and such only, as confess him to be the Christ ? 
He says on another occasion (Matt. xxiv. 31), that at the end of 
the world he “will send forth his angels ... and they will 
gather his chosen.” To choose is to select from, and implies the 
rejection of some. But he was once asked the direct question 
(Luke xiii. 23), “ Lord, are there few that are to be saved?” 
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This gave him an excellent occasion to say, if he had wished to, 
that not a few but all are to be saved. And yet he did not say 
this; nor was he non-committal. Promptly he replied (v. 24) 
that the way to salvation is through a“ narrow door,” and that 
“many will seek to enter in and well not be able.” This implies 
—does it not?—that there are many who will not be saved. It 
certainly does not hint at universal salvation. There are numer- 
ous other instances in the Gospels, where Jesus is reported as 
saying that only such as believe on him, and accept him, will be 
accepted and loved of God. And all along through the subse- 
quent books of the. New Testament, it is with many repetitions 
declared that there is salvation only in Christ, the exceptions to 
this doctrine being rare and sporadic. If there be salvation 
only in Christ, then surely there be few and not many that are 
to be saved. / 

In these two doctrines of everlasting punishment and partial 
salvation, Christ and Christianity might well be corrected by 
Zoroaster and Parseeism; for Zoroaster explicitly taught, and 
Parsees on his authority believe, that all punishment is intended 
to be disciplinary and remedial, and that all souls, even Ahriman 
himself, will finally be purged from evil and secured to the good. 

III. All Liberal Christians rejoice in having well rid their faith 
of a personal devil. This frightful monster they have exorcised 
from their creed; his horrible shade they have laid low. But 
how they can claim to do this in consistency with the belief and 
teachings of Jesus and his Apostles, it passes my ability to 
understand. The Devil, in Jesus’ time, was a notorious individ- 
ual. Heneither was nor cared to be concealed. He had thrown 
down his gauntlet at God’s feet; he had rallied all his retainers 
and followers, and was fighting a desperate fight for the bodies 
and souls of men. All this was in the tradition, the belief, of 
Jesus’ time ; it was a part of the mental and moral atmosphere 
that all men breathed. And that he imbrbed it, that"he accepted 
the tradition of the’ Devil and of his moral warfare with God, is 
as plain on the pages of the New Testament as words can make 
it. Over and over Jesus speaks of the Devil, of Satan, of the 
Evil One ; and never does he hint that he regards that being as 
a hero of fiction and not of fact; never does he hint that he had 
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any other belief about the Devil than the popular one of his 
day,— which represented the Father of lies as having a king- 
dom and sceptre of his own, as lurking about in person and by 
proxy to invent, incite, and do all the evil possible, and against 
whom every one must be on his guard lest he should be seized 
and bound by him. Jesus’ description of the traditional and 
popular devil is so frequent and full, that we should indeed be 
blind with prejudice not to recognize him. His allusions to the 
One whom he believed to be especially inimical to his own mis- 
sion are copious and explicit. Jesus evidently believed that he 
was sent to defeat all Satan’s designs, to wrest the world of man 
and nature from his control, as well as to summon all to a better 
and more faithful service of God. And the followers of Jesus 
believed that their master did defeat the great Adversary ; that 
he descended even into hell and warred with the Prince of the 
powers of darkness, and so broke his control over men that they 
could the more easily escape him. 

IV. Another important particular wherein Liberal Christians 
differ from Orthodox is in the exaltation they give to this natural, 
earthly life. They say it is good, it is pleasant, it is desirable. 
They say it is not a vale of tears, a fleeting show, an illusive 
and sinful scene. They say this life ought to be made the most 
of ; this world ought to be used and enjoyed, and dwelt in as 
long as possible. And they say that religion had best give its 
attention to the making this life long and happy, to the perfect- 
ing and perpetuating of all natural, social relations and institu- 
tions. 

All this is eminently reasonable and right. But all this has 
not its best, its fullest, its most explicit authority from Jesus.’ I 
am impressed that he did not do justice to this life and this 
world. Religion in his view seems to be chiefly useful in help- 
ing us to get ready to go to heaven, not to dwell on this earth ; 
in preparing us to die, not to live; in making us to be saints 
without bodies, rather than saints in bodies. Much of his teach- 
ing, I confess, if we are faithful to it, will help us to live well no 
less than die well. But this is the point I make, — that Jesus 
seemed to have heaven, not earth, in view, as the arena where his 
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rezenerated followers would most appropriately figure, and where 
they would find their true satisfaction and reward. It is true 
he said, “ The kingdom of heaven is amongst you.” But the 
kingdom to which he referred was that of the Son of Man, — 
the kingdom of the Messiah; and that kingdom he expressly 
said was “not of this world:” it was a kingdom, if not in 
heaven, then heaven or the New Jerusalem come down, which 
was to abolish the existing order of things, and leave no trace 
of the present earthly life. Jesus treated that life with uncon- 
cealed disdain; he continually referred every high hope, every 
grand consummation, to the life to come. Commerce and trade 
were very dispensable in his eyes: he called men away from 
them, and in general from all secular concerns, to become de- 
voted to his cause. Religion in his view was not to moralize 
business and practical life: it was the rather to abolish them, 
and make each man’s occupation that of saving his own and 
others’ souls. Thousands and millions of his followers have 
taken him at his word; have made religion, not the crown of 
every day life, but something wholly apart from it; have de- 
spised this life and this world, libelling both with depreciating 
epithets ; have poured contempt on riches and held up poverty 
as a virtue; have mortified and crucified everything pertaining 
to the physical and natural man. I am free to confess that in 
much of this they have exceeded the authority of Jesus’ teach- 
ing and example; and yet from many things he said and did, 
the suggestion and impulse of Christian asceticism and monas- 
ticism proceeded. The present sentiment and tone of Orthodox 
Christians, who so generally regard religion as a means not of 
living but of dying well; not of making this world heavenly, but 
of getting happily out of it into another; not of helping to be 
good for goodness’ sake, but for the sake of being “ saved,” and 
obtaining the reward of heaven, —are, I bélieve, derived with 
much legitimacy from the teachings of Jesus and the Apostles. 
And here again is another opportunity for Christianity to be 
amended by one of the ethnic religions. Confucius made 
religion especially bear upon this lite and this world, upon 
the making them orderly, pure, and beautiful, without so 
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much reference to anything in the hereafter. If the religion of 
Confucius lacked spirituality, the religion of Jesus no less lacks 
practicality. 


It is not necessary to pursue further the scrutiny of Jesus’ 
teachings, to show that in some most important particulars there 
is a wide variance between them and the views held by certain 
Christians laying claim to his authority. Much more material 
is at hand for this purpose, but we believe we have already done 
enough to demonstrate the discrepancy between ideal and his- 
torical Christianity; between the beliefs of “ Liberal Chris- 
tians,’ and the teachings of him whom they own as mas- 
ter. We have done this in no other interests than those 
of truth, We would detract from nothing and nobody that 
which is their due: we only seek to secure justice to those 
all round the circle. We love Jesus and his religion more than 
we can tell; but we love the truth far better. And the truth 
will not be damaged by any such investigation and comparison 
as we have pursued ; it can afford to have all facts brought to 
light, and everything subjected to scrutiny in the world’s great 
exposition of historic religions. 

For one, I look not to the past for perfection, but to the ever 
dawning future. I look to no historic person fora perfect leader, 
to no historic religion fora perfect rule of faith. To the fullness 
of the Infinite, to the Spirit of truth that can lead into all truth, 
I turn my expectant eyes. For what of good the past has given, 
or may give, I can feel nothing but gratitude; but of the future 
I have a hope, an expectation, which is well nigh exultant. For 
the fuller light to be shed from that, I look and long. May no 
eye be averted, no heart be cold, to see and welcome it! 


A. W. STEVENS, 
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SORDELLO 
A HISTORY AND A POEM. 


Il. THE POEM. 


_DO not think that Browning knew what a problem he set before 

the world in Sordello. Perfectly at home in the middle -ages 
himself, he had little idea that the terms “Guelf” and “ Ghibelline ” 
were actually obsolete, and that the small struggles of the old Italian 
courts had lost significance in the grand scope which steam engines, 
telegraphs, and newspapers had offered to the passions of men. We 
all know the story of Douglas Jerrold, who, waiting impatiently in 
his sick chair for his wife to get home from market, flung the first part 
of the Poem at her, with the words, “Read that.” She read, and 
he watched the expression of perplexed and puzzled imbecility steal 
over her face, till he threw himself back in his chair with the ejacu- 
lation, “ Thank God! 7 am not an idiot.” 

The “ Bells and Pomegranates” upon the borders of Browning’s 
priestly robe, however, always ring out a noble peal. No more in 
Sordello, than in the better known and more popular Poems, have we 
an unmeaning jingle of words over a meaningless glance into a dark 
past. 


““Compassed murkily about 
With range of six long, sad hundred years,” 


Browning introduces Sordello to- us. “Makers of new men,” he 
says, — 


“Had best . . . chalk broadly on each vesture’s hem 
The wearer’s quality.” 


And then follows a page or two of reflection, so personal that we fore- 
see faintly in Sordello such picturing of the modern poet as his ec- 
stasy may betray him into. 

Then the centuries open. It is sunset at Verona. Frederick IT. is 
Emperor of Germany. In the Pope’s chair sits Honorius. Both of 
these men are trying hard to get Lombardy and the Northern Duchies. 
All Italy is honored with Guelf and Ghibelline swords. A highway 
into the very heart of battle-fields and vineyards is what France, 
Germany, and Italy alike demand, but who shall take the toll? Ling- 
ering in the market-place, full of dying sunlight, and restless with busy 
talkers, we hear envoys from Ferrara tell how Taurello Salinguerra, 
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Lord of Ferrara, has Richard of St. Boniface, Lord of Verona, in his 
hands. 

Thus the matter fell. The Pope and his Guelfs were gaining power. 
Taurello and his liege Ecelin da Romano slumbered at their posts, 
faithful friends as they were supposed to be to Emperor and Ghibel- 
lines. Pretending that his presence only brought disturbance to Fer- 
rara, Taurello left his city, and went to Padua. 

No sooner was his back turned than the cowardly Guelfs seized his 
property, burned his palaces, and ravaged his gardens. ‘They are 
drunk with conquest, under the command of Azzo, Lord of Este. 

Suddenly Taurello was on their heels, and all who escaped slaughter 
fled, and he, king-like, ruled once more in Ferrara. 

Then Este rallied his Guelfs, and sat down before Ferrara, whose 
gaunt burghers ground their teeth to see the serried ranks encamp 
among their corn, while'within the walls men fed on men. Taurello 
bade the Lord of Verona end the war. Like a foolish boy, St. Boni- 
face offered to enter Ferarra with fifty chosen friends. A lonely march 
through woe-struck streets, and then Taurello sprung his trap, and all 
were prisoners. 

The interests of the people lie with the Pope, those of the feudal 
chiefs with the Emperor ; for him Ecelin of Romano still plotted like 
a fiend. A fiend it may be, but Taurello, who is childless and alone, 
still clings to his chosen liege, and plots as for Ecelin, who, weary of a 
world that refuses to be wound pliantly about his finger, is quiet at last 
in a convent at Oliero. 

Here in Verona, where we listen, envoys demand succor for these 
fifty prisoners from the fifteen cities of the Lombard League. 

The council of twenty-four sits in the palace of St. Boniface. 

Gliding through “clapping doors,” behind the dark recesses left by 
banquet halls, we come at last where, on a couch at rest, — 


“ Saturate with one woman’s presence,” 


“whose wise, lulling words are still about the room,” we find our Trou- 
badour. He is still listening to her “ vesture’s creeping stir,” when an 
outcry from the square beneath pierces the charm. 
He springs up, the morning light breaks on the gay dress, and we 
behold, — 
“Sordello! thy forerunner, Florentine !” 
Here, on the very night when the fate of the prisoners is to be decid- 
ed, we see Sordello, the forerunner of Dante, into whose “relentless 
orb” the glory of the singer who frst “strove to frame a Tuscan 
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tongue” has been absorbed, and Palma, daughter of Ecelin da Ro- 
mano, whom he loves. 

He had been reared in Mantuan territory, a country one vast morass 
to that old city’s walls. One little spot had been reclaimed thirty years 
before, from that “broad marish flocr.” Goito, a castle among low 
mountains shaded by firs and larches and wide reaches of vineyard. 
Within, the castle walls are — 

“Crossed by dark corridors, contrived for sin.” 


The dim galleries bring us to one fair maple-paneled room. <A dim 
haze floats along its wall. A sunbeam strikes it, turns it to gold, and 
shows us Arabian inscriptions there, while pillars, like slender palms 
whose boughs entwine, — 
“ Bend kissing top to top.” 
Still more wonderful is a vault, with murky shade about its ceiling. 
Fine slits across the buttress suffer fitful light to fall upon a gray 
streaked font, supported on all sides by shrinking Caryatides. 
“ The font’s edge burdens every beautiful shoulder.” 


And here at evening Sordello used to come, sitting by each fair form 
in turn, till the cheerful light slanted in among the noiseless girls, 
and kindled faint smiles on the marble lips with its red beams. 
Nowhere has Browning left a more exquisite picture than this. We 
hate to turn from it to the hill-tops, vineyards, or the little wood 
where, in a loose page’s dress, we find the boy again. In autumn 
watching the thievish birds, in winter holding his torch up to the broid- 
ered arras, gleaming with strange portraits of the old Lord of Romano, 
of Ecelin and his many wives, “weird Adelaide” coming last, for 
whose vile incantations the Arabic letters nestle among the palms in 


the maple chamber, — 
“ Yourselves shall trace 


A soul fit to receive 
Delight at every sense ; you can believe 
Sordello foremost in the regal class 
Nature has broadly severed from the mass.” 


And then Browning meditates for a page or two on the poetic tempera- 

ment, in a fashion which shows very plainly how little it is for its own 

sake that the portrait of Sordello is started out of that old wall of — 
“ Six sad hundred years.” 


Scorn of the world’s indifference shuts the minstrel into solitude. If 
the world’s occasion is not fit for his mastery, and he will not strive for 
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the good of mankind, enervate he must grow. If the end must be 
piteous, he says at last, let us shut it out of sight, and begin gently to 
twine the threads of the young poet’s life. 

Sordello never could remember when he did not live at Goito. 
Youth had glided calmly by in this secret lodge of Adelaide’s. Noth- 
ing did he know of a world beyond those forest glades. The castle 
seemed empty, but he wandered there at pleasure. 

Some mysterious interdict, shutting him out of the Northern side, 
was just enough remembered to keep him near the font, the maple 
chamber, or the breezy parapet which overlooked Mantua. 

A dozen distant hill-tops were his only clue to the world. He lived 
in delicious indolence, tended by a few foreign women, blending his 
life with that of land, sea, flower, bird, and insect. “Content as the 
worm that strips the trees,” he exhausted each day’s delight. Like 
him, also, hung in a hammock web of his own sporting fancies, he 
would yet put forth wondrous wings in quest of unforeseen good. 

Selfish he must grow, his moral life utterly undeveloped. Weary of 
merging his own life in that of poppy and linnet, he began to feel the 
need of other lives. Vanity put forth her claims. He vivified the 


forms in the old tapestry. Streams of life-like figures flowed through 
his brain. He lived the life of each, and studied hungrily his own 
puppets. He compassed his life with that of the grim warriors on the 
arras. “Will no career open for him also?” Those men were older, 
his call was yet to come, so comforted, if not careless, he waits on. 


Meanwhile he finds — 
; “ The Apollo in his soul.” 


On a “colorless faint tune” he began to hum the songs of Eglamor, 
and out of the heart of nature wrung — 


“ New verses of his own.” 


He fancies himself surrounded bv soft Delian girls, — among them, 
too, a Daphne. 

It was the common talk at this time that Azzo, Lord of Este, who 
had so lately ravaged Taurello’s houses and gardens at Ferrara, should 
secure the fealty of St. Boniface, whom Taurello had just shut up with 
his fifty chosen friends, by giving him the hand of Palma. Palma was 
the sole child of Lord Este’s sister, Agnes Este, who had married 
Ecelin da Romano, before any “weird Adelaide” had caught him in 
her toils, and “turned him wicked.” 

So far the maiden had defied the toils of state. No modern Mical she! 

One day Sordello met her in the pines, with her tresses falling round 
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her like “shed sunbeams.” He learned then, perhaps, why he had 
been shut out the Northern wing ; but to his thinking, — 


“She who scorned all, best deserved Sordello!” 


Did he grow pale for her, or for that delayed career? 

Taurello had lately been at Mantua. So long Adelaide lingered at 
Goito. As soon as he departed, as if relieved of some secret care, she 
had returned to the capital, where troubadours were gathered to sing 
before her of the glories of Romano. 

Why did Adelaide keep guard at Goito whenever Taurello drew 
near? She did not distrust her husband’s friend. It was Taurello 
who helped her to goad Ecelin on, and the fortunes of the two had 
grown, till Este and St. Boniface had bégun to falter. 

One warm spring day long years of life like this were broken up by 
an accident, which ushered in, — 

“ The veritable business of mankind.” 


The Second Book of the Poem opens here. Sure that Palma must be 
out under the warm heaven at this budding time, Sordello wandered 
witless over the marshy floor, where every footfall sent up a sparkling 
jet. The verge of a new wood was gained. That screen of trees 
must surely “yield her to his eyes.” He pressed on, in jealous rage 
of that Boniface he had heard some talk of, but lo! Mantua this time, 
and not Palma. 

Under its walls, and near a pavillion, a gay,and laughing crowd are 
clustered. By and by, the silken curtains open, and not Boniface, but 
his minstrel, comes forth to sing his wooing. 

Naddo strings a lute for Eglamor, who sings of Elys. In the soul 
of Sordello a deeper music murmurs. Many a gap in the song does it 
supply. His heart throbs with longing to speak. Before the shouts 
which follow have died away, with no heed to those who twitch at his 
sleeve, Sordello springs into the crowd, beginning, — 


“The ¢rue song with the ¢rwe end.” 


Names, time, and place he stole from Eglamor. On flew the song, a 
giddy race after a flying story. Rhyme sprang on the back of rhyme. 
The people crowded round :— 


“The prize! the prize!!” 


They shouted. He had gained something then! and into a soft slum- 
ber would gladly have sunk with that rosy dream floating through his 
brain. 
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At that moment the crowd opens. He sees Adelaide sitting silent, 
and at her feet the maid of the North Chamber. 

With just six words Paima laid the scarf upon him, warm with her 
own life. Her golden curls kissed his cheek. 

He knew no more till he woke, some furlongs off at home, crowned, 
—with that scarf about his neck, and curious women kindly gaping 
round. ; 

The Jongleurs Naddo, Tagliafer, and Squarcialupe had brought him 
back. 

Poor Eglamor was dead of sorrow. Already trumpeters proclaimed 
that Palma had chosen Sordello for her minstrel. 

Sordello, who had hitherto Jerceived, now began to think, and natur- 
ally enough, of his own Poem. 

How had they come to feel its beauty who had never, like him, 
“threaded the golden mazes” of Palma’s hair with the hand ? 

Low mournful footsteps broke his reverie. A few friends led by 
Naddo were carrying the body of Eglamor to the grave, a few loose 
flowers in its hand. Eglamor loved his art. He stood faltering before 
it, like the Perseus, who hid the naked beauty of Andromeda with her 
golden hair. 

His new song had been dear to him, but he shouted for Sordello 
with the rest, and bending to lay his withered crown beside the fresh 
one, left tears and a kiss upon the singer’s hand. Nay! he even sang, 
at the careless bidding of by-standers, the very song with which Sor- 
dello had outshone him, then went home. 

His little knot of friends were already with the rising star, the new 
Sordello. 

Hot, weary, puzzled by his uncertain future, he slept, and did not 
wake. 

They found as much who went to gossip heartlessly before him of 
Sordello’s life and song. 

Sordello laid his fresh crown upon the dead man’s breast, and in 
sweet song, besought nature still to hold him dear. 

The prayer was not bootless. 

A plant, which bears a three-leaved bell, that ripens to its heart ere 
noon, its soft, pure petals falling noiseless as the last breath of the 
Trouvére, still bears the name of Eglamor. 

In May, Sordello lay once more beneath the flowing laurel, wonder- 
ing why the old castle hid so the secret of his birth. 

Years before, when a factious mob hung reviling on the skirts of 


Ecelin’s army, he in anger set all their homes on fire, forgetting for 
8 
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the moment that his wife was sheltered among them. There in the 
flames, did Adelaide give birth to Ecelin the younger, and the babe 
. was rescued from the mob by a poor archer, named El Corte. There 
was no one left to thank, when they thought of it years after, but his 
young son Sordello. 

This child Adelaide carried to Goito, a retreat which the bad woman 
kept for herself when times were rude ; when Este clamored for Palma, 
or Taurello, who had lost all his family in those dreadful flames, came 
to the Mantuan court. ; 

This was the story that Sordello knew, and he mused on it, losing 
sight of that “ Apollo in his soul.” 

Crazed by his sudden fame, what need had he to square his course 
by any known example? He would be mighty for Boniface, he thought, 
and graceful for Palma, as he six times read over Naddo’s lines, en- 
treating him to visit Mantua and “feed a famished world.” Naddo 
was Sordello’s henchman now. 

Far more did Sordello care for the fame which waited on his verses 
than for the verse itself. Under Apollo he sang for the smiles of his 
Delians. Mow the rhymes were Eglamor’s, and Naddo chuckled. 
Looking back now, it is easy to mark the source of the troubadour’s 
power. He seized the elements of the hour, and made them the 
puppets of his muse. If Sordello sang of Montfort, straightway 
Montfort’s name was on every Mantuan lip; but who spoke of Sor- 
dello? 


“He footed a delusive round: 
The poet thwarting hopelessly the man.” 


Quiver and bow he flung aside, striving with the lute alone for the 
Mantvan world’s applause. The Man-Poet, John’s “cloud-girt angel,” 
was gone. 

It was too tedious, he thought, to give a life-time to the answer of 
such questions as Naddo’s stupidity might suggest. 

His soul, no longer seeking to compass the whole world of Truth, 
saw in the tithe it had compassed less and less to strive about. 

“Would you have your songs endure?” asked Naddo, taunting him: 
“then build on the human heart.” Dreams and reality both failed him 
here. j 

Meanwhile the world rejoiced that sudden sickness set it free from 
Adelaide. 

On her death Ecelin writes to his friend Romano, that three wed- 
dings are to put an end to Guelf and Ghibbeline strife. 

His two sons, Alberic and Ecelin, are to marry Beatrice d’Este and 
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Giglia St. Boniface, while Palma was to be given to Count Richard, as 
the old rumor said. ‘ 

If interests can but be sufficiently mixed, perhaps that great high- 
way, between France and Germany and into Italy, may be forgotten 
by everybody. 

Ecelin was at Vicenza. His letter found Taurello at Naples, sworn 
to sail next month with the Emperor for Syria. “ Never thunder-clap 
so startled mortal !””— “She to die, and I away!” exclaimed Taurello, 
and half a score of horses dropped under him ere he stood, with reek- 
ing spurs, before his liege at Vicenza. 

“Too late!” said Ecelin, panic-struck when he saw reproach in his 
ally’s face. “ Boniface urged and Este would not wait; but you have 
still my Palma. Be satisfied to keep that lure, only forgive!” 

Taurello hastened to Mantua to make sure of Palma. The gay city 
called on Sordello to’ chant the soldier’s welcome — upon Sordello, 
grown too indolent to be faithful, and taunted daily now with the suc- 
cess of his first song. Naddo goaded him, and he wandered away to 
see what power there might be in the cool shades of Goito. Out of 
the depths of the ravine he catches at last a glimpse of the old walls. 

Palma had gone that day, said the few remaining women. Kneeling 
by the old font, among the shrinking maidens, he put off his scarf, 
threw in his crown, and said with a long smile, “ I shall be king again.” 
- Next day there was no poet. 

Taurello frowned. Naddo whispered of caprices that must be borne, 
and his Lord settled his portly frame again, and looked toward the 
bull-fight. 

The Third Book opens with Sordello still at Goito. 


“ And the font took them. Let our laurels lie.” 
So they did “lie” for more than a year. Sordello haunted his old 
nooks, or slept in the maple chamber. 


“The stain 

Of the world forsook him — with its pain.” 
“ Slide here 

Over a sweet and solitary year, 

Wasted — 

He slept, but was aware he slept, 

And frustrate so.” 


“ Deeds let escape are never to be done.” 


“Leaf fall, and grass spring, for the year, not us.” 
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Wondering why he had ever left Mantua, he wandered home one 
autumn day. The clouds, those everlasting travelers, slipped over 
him, onward. He was dreaming of Palma, of lost chances and duties, 
but dreaming consciously, perception self-perceiving. On this mood 
broke the voice of Naddo: — 

“Taurello sent” — 

Then out rushed the news of the double marriage, and of Ecelin’s re- 
tirement to a convent at Oliero. He had bribed the Pope with a slice 
of his estate; had divided the rest between his two newly married sons, 
and left all the tangle of his affairs for Taurello to unravel. Only a 
week since, Palma had plighted her faith to Boniface at Verona. They 
wanted Sordello perhaps to chant the bridal songs ! 

Promptly Sordello rose, which was more than Naddo had hoped. 
Another day —a night, and Sordello reached Verona, saw it as we saw 
it at the beginning of the Poem. 

Uneasy crowds fill the market-place. The Emperor Frederick only 
waits to be sure that his friend Taurello is firmly seated in Ferrara to 
wage the old war with the Pope. Descending as the head of the 
Lombard League, he will reburnish the traditional glory of Charle- 
magne. 

Sordello and Palma have found each othergt last. While the coun- 
cil discuss the condition of the fifty prisoners, they sit with hands close 
interlocked, the tumult in the square never checking the quick, low 
laughter in their dim closet, till at last in burst a servitor of Palma’s: — 

“ Now lady!” 

Then the two arose and leaned out into the night, all the air “dead 
still.” In a moment the black balcony beneath them glares with 
torches, and gray-haired men stand there shouting to the crowd. The 
swaying masses lay hold of the great bell, whose fierce clang asserts 
that the League is arming and Verona true to her Lord. Beyond the 
eastern cypresses, a beacon glows ; before its light grows dim, soldiers 
under Tiso Sampier are to march through that open gate. Boniface is 
to be saved. . 

With a coy, fastidious grace, Palma settled to her place again, and 
told her tale — at first the tale of her own youth. 

Nothing had she known at Goito, except a longing to be loved ; nor 
would she loose the powers within her until she knew whose hand 
would control them. 

“ Because of him,” 
She said, — 
“ The wind walked like a herald.” 
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But she had never known him till the hour when she laid the crown 
upon Sordello’s brow beneath the walls of Mantua. Adelaide, her 
step-mother, had gone on scheming. Now and then Ecelin, weary, 
baffled, disheartened, would have been ready to give it all up, and fight 
the world once more in his father’s downright way ; but an hour with 
Adelaide had always reassured him, and how then could Palma push 
the fortunes of Sordello? 

On the wild night when Adelaide died, she had broken out into 
terrible confessions of treachery and sin. She was taken at last in 
the midst of a half-uttered secret. Her sons were gone in anger, her 
husband in Padua, Taurello on the way to the Crusades. While her 
“fell dying laughter ” still rung on Paima’s ear Ecelin broke in. 

“Girl!” he said, “how shall I manage Este?” ‘Then he declared 
it did not matter, for he would plot no more, master of all the marches 
as he was. Soon he'bestirred himself to undo the dead woman’s 
work — undid her pacts, broke her marriages, bent his head before a 
friar, gave all his money to the church, divided his estates between his 
boys, and shut himself into a convent ! 

No thought tock he for Palma. While she schemed alone at Goito 
Taurello came. He urged her to maintain the honor of her house 
against the house of Este. Told her of that great ancestor, old Ecelo, 
who followed Conrad into Italy, with no wealth but his steed. 

«“ Este needs the Pope,” he said. “We of Romano have the Emperor,” 
and promised his own help. 

So Palma went to Mantua, let Boniface think his wooing prosperous, 
and Taurello waited until some new Papal folly should give him room. 

Palma was. a daughter of Este. Some day might see her rudely 
claimed. She had been plighted on the very day of the outbreak at 
Ferrara, when the fifty were made prisoners, and when she went to Ve- 
rona to fulfill her troth, her impatient lover was on his way to the siege. 

“ Surely 27s absence was not Palm’s fault?” 

To her driveling father at Oliero Taurello wrote once more. Through 
Palma the answer came. His two boys were already in arms for Este. 
Palma might represent Romano if she would, and stand by Taurello’s 
emperor ! 

All this Palma told Sordello in that dim closet where we found her. 
“Judge now,” she continued, “if I misconceive—and whether the 
Emperor’s cause is not your own. ‘To-morrow, well disguised, let us 
precede the arbitrators to Ferrara. Taurello will decide the rest.” 

“The Emperor’s cause his own!” but had not Sordello long ago 
decided that he was to fight for the pcople with the Pope ? 
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Browning stops here to tell you why Sordello yielded ; tells you 
sitting on a palace step at Venice, where he wrote the tale, — falls into 
a reverie —a very lazzarone of Parnassus — draws pretty pictures in 
his own delicious way ; drops an episode about Plara the bard, and 
a few cutting thoughts of his own, not forgetting, in the red light of 
the sunset that he sees as he sings, how his main object in writing 
Sordello is — 

“To teach the poets.” 
“ Where’s the hurt 
To keep the Makers-See on the alert ?” 


CAROLINE HEALEY DALL. 


TIMOTHY TOT: 
A PROSE STORY WITH POETIC PASSAGES. 


BY FRANCIS GERRY FAIRFIELD. 


IX. 


THE ABSOLUTE MANHOOD ACCORDING TO HEGEL PROVING UNEQUAL 
* To THE EMERGENCY, Mr. Tot WRITES A POEM. 


FOUND a small room in Bleecker Street (at No. 172) which was only 
I two dollars and a quarter, and, congluding to vary the conditions to that 
extent, disbursed the amount in consideration of a week’s occupancy, leaving 
a sum-total of two dollars and six cents in my pocket. Reducing my subsist- 
ence account for a week to mathematical formula, thus, 206 +7 = 29, I 
made a memorandum of the amount to be expended daily, with a vague sort 
of wonder how I should manage the fraction, and came to the conclusion to 
stop smoking cigars until my finances were somewhat improved. 

But here the limitations asserted themselves with an energy and persist- 
ence that not even Hegel—addicted as he was to the Absolute—could 
have withstood. First, I breakfasted ; and, having breakfasted for eighteen 
cents, there were two reasons why I should spend twenty-five cents for a 
cigar. One was because the two together would cost only forty-three cents, 
—less than the expense of a respectable breakfast; the other because, 
speaking medically, no habit ought to be broken so suddenly as to shock 
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the nervous system. For which two reasons I concluded to smoke the very 
best Cabana twenty-five cents could buy, and leave the result to an overrul- 
ing Providence. Besides, I had some idea that I might prove an exception 
to the ordinary dietetic limitations common to that sort of humanity less 
intimate with the Absolute than I was; thus practically demonstrating (in 
my own person) that the absolute manhood according to Hegel is possessed 
of profound internal resources, and quite capable of living without physical 
basis. 

Having expended thirty-nine cents more for cut Cavendish and a Pow- 
hatan pipe with reed stems of various lengths suited to various occasions, 
after investing ten cents in a loaf of bread, my exhibit at the end of the 
first day was one dollar and twenty-four cents in the treasury; tobacco 
enough to carry me through the experiment of living without daily additions 
to my physical basis, provided circumstances should compel me to fall back 
upon the absolute manhood, by way of testing its capacity for self-support ; 
and a ration of bread for twenty-four hours. 

I got through the next day (which was Sunday) well enough, on bread and 
water, and cut cavendish; but felt exactly as a vacuum pan may be sup- 
posed to feel, on Monday morning. A curious sensation of emptiness and 
spirituality pervaded my whole Department of the Interior. I had doubts 
even—relying on the intuitions and attempting no experiments by way of 
scientific demonstration — whether my head was not empty, too, and, for 
once, appreciated the condition of emptiness, physical and mental, under 
which Sir Isaac Newton elaborated his theory of gravitation. But the par- 
adox of the matter was, that the lighter I got, with the more persistence I 
gravitated —a paradox to which the philosopher makes no allusion, though 
he must have had some experience in its peculiar symptoms. 

Concluding, therefore, for sufficient reasons, to postpone practical test of 
Hegel’s theorem until my funds were exhausted, | breakfasted on fifteen 
cents, expending twenty cents more in pens, ink, and stationery, — authors’ 
furnishing goods, as the stationer facetiously termed them. 

But I must hurry on. Then I did so long fora cigar that I disbursed thirty 
cents further for a strong regalia, paying the five cents more than ordinary 
by way of expressing my contempt for the limitations and of hastening the 
time when I should be compelled to rely wholly on the absolute manhood, 
quite irrespective of common agents of nutrition. ‘Just what Hegel would 
have done under the circumstances,” I muttered to myself as I lighted my 
regalia. “I'll test the capacity of the absolute manhood presently.” 

Went down town that day, and called at the leading newspaper offices. 

“Was I a phonographic reporter?” I was not then informed what was 
meant by a phonographic reporter, but, after some deliberation, concluded 
that I did not legitimately fall under that head. 

“Was I a practical journalist?” Superfluous interrogation! Plainly 
enough I was not anything practical, and somewhat resented being mis- 
taken for it. 
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Both questions answered in the negative, my services were not wanted. 
One qualification—and probably the only one worth mentioning to the 
editor of a New York daily —I forgot to say anything about; and that was, 
that my intimacy with the Absolute enabled me to evolve facts from the 
depths of the inner consciousness with quite unexampled facility. As I 
recur to the matter now, judging after the manner of an old haditud of the 
daily press ; and remembering that the war had created a passing demand 
for news of that sort, I must own frankly that I forgot the very thing, men- 
tion of which would have secured me an immediate: offer at a liberal sal- 
ary. 

I was green: and here, again, my intuitions had omitted to inform me as 
to that of which I ought specially to have been informed before attempting 
journalism at all,—the necessity to a New York daily of a man who can 
evolve news from the depths of his inner consciousness. To detail without 
leaving the office, —thus making no requisitions for traveling expenses, — 
the minute incidents and accidents of a battle, the hurry and splendid rush 
of regiments, the movements and counter-movements of corfs and battal- 
lions, was one of the duties of the war-correspondent. Maps had to be 
manufactured, to exhibit the plan of attack and enable the war-editor to pass 
an intelligent criticism, from the stand-point of military strategy, on the 
merit or demerit of the General commanding, gnd the brilliancy or stupid- 
ity of his tactics. 

These duties I was particularly fitted to fulfill with neatness and accuracy, 
and could, if necessary, have evolved battles a day or two in advance of 
their actual occurrence; thus making the reputation of any daily with 
which I had become connected, and enabling it to dispense with the costly 
services of the telegraph, at least for the most part. This sort of news-evo- 
lution was even then measurably in vogue, though, from lack of intimacy 
with the Absolute, on the part of war-correspondents, a great deal of guess- 
work was palmed off upon editors as veritable news-evolution. The news 
method of the daily press in the more recent European war felicitously.illus- 
trates the same state of facts, as well as the unreliability of the inner con- 
sciousness (in the hands of incompetent correspondents) as a medium for 
the evolution of facts. Very considerable of the news of the daily press is 
collected by evolution nowadays; and editors have come to regard the 
method as reliable. 

I have evolved tomes of news since then, by reference to that same pro- 
cess, and have seldom missed of stating the facts as they were, — never, as 
they ought to have been. It is the simplest and easiest matter in the world. 
You lock yourself up in your little pigeon-hole in the fourth or sixth story ; 
and, lighting a cigar or pipe, — latter preferred, on account of its retrospec- 
tive tendency,—fix your mind intently upon the geographical locality 
whence the letter is supposed to proceed. Presently, it all comes to you. 
You see events occurring, men thinking, the whole passing through your 
imagination like a panorama. You are conscious of yourself as at the 
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scene of action, and conscious of yourself as sitting and smoking. The 
evolution is now taking place ; and you have only to note scene after scene, 
fact after fact, and incident after incident, as they pass in rapid procession 
across the canvas of the inner consciousness. 

However, my fitness for the post did not then occur to me ; and, after a 
day of rebuffs, delivered with more or less courtesy, I sauntered up Broad- 
way with fifty-nine cents in my pocket, of which I invested twenty cents in 
a cigar, —cutting down five cents by way of apology for my matutinal ex- 
travagance,—and nine cents in ginger-snaps, which were expected to last 
twenty-four hours, but being tolerably palatable, lasted only one. 

Tuesday morning, and thirty cents left, ten of which I invest in a loaf of 
bread, with the laudable intention of postponing the experiment which is to 
test the capacity of the absolute manhood to defy the limitations, for three 
days with a ten-cent loaf per day. Having eaten half a loaf, which I moisten 
with a couple of glasses of water just to satisfy my Secretary of the Interior 
that I have not been stuffing his department with cork, I put the rest in my 
valise and drift down Broadway, — to what end, whither, | care not. I hold 
out against the temptation to try a cigar with my last twenty cents till quite 
late in the afternoon, when I drift back to my room, with a cigar in my 
mouth and not a cent in my pocket. 

I ate that last half loaf with a peculiar sort of relief that the crisis was at 
hand ; not caring to avert it longer with a diet of cork and water. 

Wednesday morning. I smoke my Powhatan for breakfast, — remarking 
to myself confidentially that it is at least better than bread and water, 
which I wouldn’t eat if I could get it, —and drift down Broadway again. 

Why didn’t I beg? I recollect that the idea of doing so did not once 
occur to me; but if it had I could never have compelled myself to submit 
to it, — having always regarded beggars with profound commiseration, not 
on account of any privation they may have to endure, but on account of the 
passing sub jugum incident to the profession; pitying the beggar, not 
because of the necessity for begging, but because of the begging itself, 
which is worse than the necessity. I aver, therefore, that had I come 
to the conclusion to attempt the profession I should never have been able to 
whip myself into submission to the practical part of it; and, so far from 
asking the favor of a nickel or a stamp, should have taken it as an insult 
had some sympathetic individual, seeing the hunger in my eyes, voluntarily 
offered either. For the hunger—-the great hunger gnawing at the heart — 
was not of a kind to be appeased by any profusion of stamps or nickels. It 
was the old hunger (Hegelian) to concentrate in one’s self the sublimation 
of humanity. Egotistic, you say ; and I grant it,— but the heroic, like the 
tragic, is little more than sublimated egotism, and I plead guilty to a natural 
preference for the tragic, the heroic being unattainable. Pleading guilty, 
however, I simply confess the humanity at the core of the Hegelist, — for 
in the very centre of every molecule of humanity slumbers the tragedy-tiger, 
unsuspected by many, perhaps, but still liable to burst from its lair at the 
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first terrible stirring of the humanity encasing it; and what is the tragic or 
the heroic but the sudden leaping out of the absolute manhood and its des- 
perate endeavor to defy limitations and fate and doom ? 

Why didn’t I call at Uncle’s? I had plenty of pawnable property, but was 
too verdant to comprehend the riddle of the three golden balls or the mis- 
sion of the withered Hebraicisms whose benevolent brokership they indi- 
cate. Always enveloped in a mist; walking apart in a weird world of my 
own ; coloring humanity and the things of humanity to my whim, — of the 
objective, as it was (and is), I was profoundly ignorant. Through my own 
spectacles, which, with strange facility for creating illusions out of very 
common facts, presented the actual with only that sort of reality which a 
dream has,—I saw men as the grotesque puppets of a vast spectacular 
drama, and the world as a sort of grand piano whence the fingers of the 
hidden musician extracted a wierd supernatural music, to which humanity 
danced, and the tune of which I struggled to comprehend, but could not: — 
and thus the Phenomenal was one grand fugue of the Unknown Real, 
molecules of humanity whisking to and fro to the throb of the music, to 
which I listened and speculated. 

As I recall the sensations of that day, I was rather amused than otherwise, 
and regarded the turn matters had taken with a grim, grotesque sort of 
humor. A peculiar sensation of heat occupied the exact point that should 
have been occupied by breakfast. The odor of beef, as I passed saloon after 
saloon, sickened me. Butas the afternoon wore away, the limitations asserted 
themselves disagreeably in demonstrations that the absolute manhood, ac- 
cording to Hegel, is not equal to the production of its over physical basis ; 
and ever since | have accepted Hegelism with a mental reservation. The 
Phenomenal was getting the better of me, at least physically. 

I remember standing on the steps of the Astor House in dreamy analysis 
of the Broadway surging by. 

“ Poor puppets of the Phenomenal,” I muttered at last, quite unintention- 
ally quoting Dr. Baumgarten, “‘One drops, and the rest surge over the 
grave of the dropped one.’ Man is an insect, and New York an Insectopo- 
lis.’ In which mood I stood and meditated by the hour, regardless of the 
protests of my Secretary of the Interior, who kept calling for pabulum, and 
with a grim satisfaction in the idea that I was sufficiently emancipated from 
the limitations to starve with philosophical dignity. 

It was after seven o’clock when, having lounged about Printing House 
Square for the whole afternoon, I drifted up Broadway with the crowd, in 
the same grimly humorous mood,—wending scraps of rhyme impromptu 
now and then, and anon speculating as to the best means of circumventing 
the limitations. The roar of stages and the clatter of feet on the walk had 
a strange rhythm about them, which, imagining the garret, I translated into 
intermittent yet monotonous mutterings as I went along. It was just at the 
corner of broome Street, I remember, that I became thoroughly conscious of 
the repetition of something, and began to listen to it, somewhat as one 
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listens to dream-voices : for it did not seem as if it was I who was muttering, 
but something or somebody inside of me that kept conning over and over 
driblets of rhythm, using my tongue, however : — 


“T sit in my garret, and, nothing to eat, 
I list to the ceaseless clatter of feet, — 
Of the feet of the crowd that ebbs and flows, 
With a queer sort of rhythm that nobody knows, — 
With a restless rhythm that nobody knows 
Or interprets.”’ 


Here, still imagining myself in the same garret, the rhythm of vehicles 
gets the better of the rhythm of feet, which has haunted me for squares, and 
I shift abruptly from one to the other : — 


* To the clangor of stages that pass by the door, 
I hark till it sinks to a far-off roar, — 
To the languor and moan of a far-off roar, — 
Of a roar like the roll of a sounding sea 
Repeating its world-old monody, 
Till it stirreth my soul by its mumble and moan 
To a singular sense of being alone, — 
Alone with the crowd that ebbs and flows 
With a queer sort of rhythm that nobody knows.”’ 


For a square or two I kept running over, first one, then the other. But 
there was an indistinct under-current of something more terrible than the 
loneliness of crowds floating through my cogitations ; and presently it came 
to the surface in — 


‘* T have sat in my garret since four to-day, 
In a dreaming, fanciful sort of way, — 
In a dream of a park and a dead man stark, 
And a dripping of rain in the lonesome dark, — 
In a dream of a boat with but one to row, 
Where the ships by the dock rock to and fro, 
(By the drowsy dock toss to and fro,) 
And a plunge of the oarsmen down under the Bay, 
Where they lodge a man gratis, who has nothing to pay, — 
And who sleeps where he may, having nothing to pay, — 
Just nothing whatever to pay.” 


A dimly-apprehended resolution had vaguely haunted me all day; and 
now I stood face to face with the phantom, and scanned its physiognomy 
with grim humor. I saw myself far down the half-lighted avenue of a street, 
standing on the dock and looking out waterward. One moment. I looked 
again. The pier was tenantless; and I heard the gurgle of the sea as its 
great throat gulped down another body. Then I was a goblin old house 
away in New England, standing mute and motionless, but myself still, in a 
bath of moonlight, and people were moving about inside of me and speculat- 
ing as to what had become of me, and why 1 had not written home. Father 
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was abed in the little bedroom I remembered so well; and mother was sitting 
in the east-room, crying softly to herself and anon whispering, “ Why hasn’t 
Tim written home?” I heard her somehow, and longed to tell her I was 
there, but had no tongue and could not. 

As I saunter homeward the scene shifts. 1 see a dead body lying on the 
bed in my little room in Bleecker Street, — stiff and stark,—like a full- 
length corpse of myself upon the white counterpane. I am still the goblin 
old house away in New England, with my mother crying softly inside of me ; 
but I seem to see that body as if with asort of second sight. I listen to my 
father’s monotonous snore as he sleeps ; to my mother’s whisper, and try to 
tell her I am there, but cannot, —and see myself lying dead ir the little bed- 
room in Bleecker Street, just as vividly as though I were standing in that 
very room. 

I drift to the door of a little drug-store at the corner of Bleecker and 
Wooster Streets, and stop; then, recollecting I have not even a ten cent 
scrip with which to buy the laudanum, drift on again and find myself in my 
room at last. Involuntarily, as I shut the door after me, I glance at the 
bed; I am not lying there dead after all. What if I were? I ask myself 
audibly. Then, ludicrously enough, the difficulty of getting back to my 
original condition (of animated protoplasm), occurs to me; and I come to 
the conclusion to sit down and commit to paper the poem I have just excogi- 
tated, with adim intention of leaving itas my last legacy tohumanity. First, 
however, I take every possible precaution against being identified in the 
morning. 

Letters, cards, fly-leaves of books, whatever might identify I tear up and 
toss in unarrangeable bits into my valise. Satisfied at last that my papers 
can afford no hint of my name or previous /oca/e, I desist from the investiga- 
tion and commence writing, with an indistinct intention to fulfill the prevision 
of dock and concomitants after I get through. I am not hungry, — only so 
faint, — so faint. And the latter I repeat over and over to myself with a sort 
of idea that it is very properly pathetic under the circumstances ; for I am 
enacting a little drama, and the accessories must not be neglected. 

It begins tc rain gustily ; and great drops tap on the pane like fingers. I 
look up. My own face is looking in at me through the pane; and its white 
lips move as if in repetition of the “so faint” —‘‘so faint” — “so faint,” 
that I keep repeating to myself quite involuntarily. Then for hours I toil on 
at my poem. f 

Only once I stopped, and, lighting my Powhatan pipe, smoked and specu- 
lated dreamily, listening to the siss and sing and, whistle of the gas. Pres- 
ently, the maneuvers of an uncommonly large fly attracted my attention. 
The insect was hovering about the light as if uncertain whether a golden 
bath might dr might not benefit the color of his plumage ; and as I specu- 
lated, I seemed to get up a sort of personal identity between it and myself. 
No doubt, it was mentally revolving the glory to be gotten by dipping itself 
in that lambent pyramid, or, perhaps, the Elysium of living in the midst of its 
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golden atmosphere. Perhaps it is the ghost of a former victim, methought. 
And I studied its gyrations dreamily, half expecting to see it disolve in 
vapor. 

“Ifit gets singed,” I said to myself, “it shall be anomen to me, —a sym- 
bol of my own end. If not, I’ll wait till to-morrow ;” and, with this sort of 
interest in its maneuvers, I sat and noted every motion of the insect. 

Now it almost dipped its wings in the swaying flame, and scurried off, 
buzzing triumphantly ; now appeared to reconnoitre cautiously ; now dashed 
recklessly forward, only to sheer off at the last second and evade the golden 
fascinating tongue of the destroyer, — playing with destiny as I was playing 
with it, and, 1 speculated to myself, probably in the same grimly humorous 
mood, — if flies may be supposed to have any appreciation of the humorous, 
and why should they not? 

I had staked my fate on the result; and yet I was wholly indifferent, and 
would not have thwarted the poor insect if I could. Now here, now there! 
Wonderful were the gyrations, circles and whirls of the fascinated blue- 
bottle. F 

It must have been three minutes that the struggle between Mr. Fly and 
Mr. Fly’s destiny went on; then with one tremendous swoop the insect en- 
tered the luminous atmosphere it so longed to attempt, and bathed for a 
brief second in the refulgence of its fate, only to drop, after a hiss of the ele- 
ment that enveloped it, with a light thud upon the carpet. 

“Tot,” said that fly, as plainly as fly ever said anything, just as it dropped, 
“ Tot, I am typical ; all flies are more or less so.” 

“ Old boy,” I remarked dreamily, more by way of reply to what I under- 
stood it to say, than in congratulation, “Old boy, you and I are in the 
same boat. You drop a few minutes in advance, —that’s all!” Then I fell 
to ruminating as to what a dried-fig looking corpse I’d make, and hoped 
lying in the water might make me look a little portlier. 

I picked up the poor thing, presently, as tenderly as I would have picked 
up my ewn corpse ; and, laying it reverently between the leaves of a copy of 
Spencer’s * First Principles,” knocked the ashes from my Powhatan, and 
returned to my scribbling, muttering to myself, ‘‘ What is a fly less than a 
man, or a man less than a fly?” My fate wasfnow definitely settled, and 
there was some comfort in that, even. 

Still the affair of the blue-bottle would haunt me, even in the agony of 
poetic inspiration and the more imperative agony of hunger. 

“Humanity over again,” I murmured as I wrote. “The same old pil- 
grimage after glitter and glamour,—the same passion for playing with 
fire.” 

Somehow or other I had never felt the essential humanity of flies as I did 
just then, and had the facilities been at hand, which they were not, should 
certainly have accorded my friend the most imposing funeral my means 
could have commanded. As it was, I got up, opened the volume of “ First 
Principles,” and studied long, lovingly, and pathetically the physiognomy of 
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the dead, with a dim cognition of the humanity in it, and a dim identification 
of the career of the blue-bottle with my own. I should drop suddenly as it 
had, not upon the carpet of the little room at 172 Bleecker Street, but into 
the water from some black, leviathanic pier, tremulous with the throb of the 
Hudson. “Poor dead blue-bottle,” I said, “thy lesson comes too late, — 
too late.” 

What did it all mean? Nothing at all, —nothing whatsoever. I was 
simply enacting a little bit of melodrama, Jour m’amuser, and because it 
was very proper under the circumstances ; while, in my inmost heart, I had 
no intention of testing my facility for sinking, and in my inmost heart really 
could not help laughing at Mr. Tot’s exaggerated tragics ; knowing perfectly 
well that that amiable gentlemen was wasting his ammunition. 

How? Why, simply with a sort of conviction, whence I cannot say, that * 
always tells me what is to be and what is not to be, and through which, as 
by a sort of inner sight, I have always stood vés-a-vis with the events of my 
biography, days, and even weeks, previous to their occurrence. It is just as 
if something unseen whispered in my ear, “ This will be so, that will not,”— 
just as if somebody inside of me had a kind of sight which Mr. Tot has not. 

Sometimes the conviction comes in a peculiar meteoric kind of dream, — 
a dream which is simply a sudden flicker of consciousness that something is 
about to happen. I am sound asleep, dreamlessly asleep. There is a 
quick, lightning-like consciousness of an event to occur, which lasts scarcely 
a second ; and then my sleep is dreamless again. A momentary illumination, 
as if a star had burst inside of my head, lights up luridly every cranny and 
corner of the slumbrous brain; then all is darkness, and I sleep on with 
dreamless, almost abnormal soundness, and wake up in the morning with a 
strange sense of having been absent during the night. I have had a hundred 
dreams of this sort in the course of the thirty-two years I have inhabited 
this planet ; and though I always laugh at them, sometimes perversely try to 
tliwart them, they invariably come to pass. And the strangest part of it is 
that there is no vague symbolism about them. . With a sort of actinescent 
photography they impress vividly, suddenly, with a minute exsembZe of that 
which shall be ; and I drop into utter unconsciousness again. 

More generally, however, dream is not the vehicle of this prevision, im- 
pression, conviction, or whatever else you prefer to term it. Generally, it 
takes the form of a profound impression, as it did in this instance ; and if I 
permitted Mr. Tot to proceed with his dramatics, it was not because | had 
any tragic interest in them, but because they served to amuse me, — for, in 
my inmost soul, I knew perfectly well that all his trouble about laudanum 
and starvation and a dip in the Hudson, was nothing but very melodramatic 
fiction. I had a profund sympathy with Mr. Tot too. He was decidedly 
hungry, deliriously so, in fact; and if rant and dramatics, a Ja Bowery, 
served to distract his attention, or in any way comforted him, I had no ob- 
jection to them, provided he attempted no translation thereof into the Phe- 
nomenal. 
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Humor yourself, Mr. Tot, methought, to the top of your bent. The situa- 
tion looks critical ; and though you are perfectly aware that it will all come 
out right, it isn’t worth the while to neglect so unexampled an opportunity 
for heroics. 1 detest heroics, as a rule ; but there was a quietness about his 
preparations to dree his weird to the dregs, leaving as a legacy a poem and 
a couple of defunct flies, that quite fascinated me. 

For myself personally, I was perfectly composed, and contemplated Mr. 
Tot’s acting in a truly critical spirit, making a mental memorandum here, and 
a jotting there, as he overstepped the quietness of really natural tragedy, or 
fell short of the fullness and magnetism of the tragic spirit; and my mental 
conclusion was, as the representation progressed, that, in certain grimly 
humorous parts in which tragedy is the undercurrent, Mr. Tot was the first 
actor of his age. In fact, I should have complimented him on the spot, by 
telling him so, had it not been that to compliment him as an actor would 
have been to doubt his sincerity as a man; and I was really quite too weak 
and weary to begin a controversy that it would take all night to settle. 

I therefore contented myself with resolving to mention the matter when 
the crisis was over ; and pretending to fall in with his mood, humored my 
tragic junior partner to the top of his bent, laughing inwardly at his antics as 
I did so. 

And all the while the impression was upon me, —strong, unwavering, 
quite unshaken by Mr. Tot’s pathos,—that the next day would develop a 
way out of the difficulty ; and I kept conning driblets of blank verse as an 
under-current to Mr. Tot’s disordered and half-delirious tragedy-whimper- 
ings. The tenor of a single scrap I recollect distinctly. It ran: — 


Man walks with angels all about him, 

And sees them not, except in those rare moments 
When they unveil themselves at some sharp crisis. 
Or is it that there sleeps within the human 

A sight whereof it wots not, — far transcending 
The little limits of the thing termed reason, 

That sudden, when the crisis is upon him, 

And reason croaks its omens of destruction 

Like some sad night-owl, with its intuition 

Lights up the way through solitary jungles, 

Past fens and tarns, and the deceptive marshes, 
Upon the very verge of which he stumbles? 

May be an angel takes him by the hand, and 
Leads him past fens and stagnant tarns and marshes 
Lighting his way as with a jack-’o-lantern, 

By oozy brinks whence goblin fingers beckon, 
Saying, ‘* Beware, they are but mere illusion, 
And in their deeps lies many a drowned traveler.” 
Or may be that the latent God within him 
Illumes his path with visionary flashes, 

And, with a single lightning-like impression, 
Maps out the tortuous way he walks in safety. 
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But, be it angel or an intuition, 

Speaking within him with a kind of language 

That need hath none of an interpretation, 

There are some souls that have the sight I speak of, 
And peer afar, with weird, subjective vision, 

Into the unreal world of that which shall be. 


Am I a spiritualist? By no means. But there are strange powers in 
humanity, apparent only in casual and indeterminate flashes in some, no 
doubt forever latent in most, that develop themselves only at sharp historic 
crises, and have all the weirdness, insight, and wonderful consciousness of 
destiny-reading. They are powers within man,—not outside of him, — 
and have their positive and negative phases; sometimes exhibiting them- 
selves in electric control of men and means; sometimes in intuitive and 
prescient vision. They constitute a kind of mental actinescence, resting no 
doubt upon that latent infinity, upon which, in ultimate analysis, every fact 
of human consciousness is grounded, and’which is the ultimate factor and 
substratum of all thought: for, though man in the individual is relative and 
limited, man as he shall be is absolute, and the latent absolute is the very 
basis of the relative. 

I had this faith in my inmost soul as, with a grim sort of appreciation, I 
listened to Mr. Tot’s despairing verses, and his — 

** Dream of a park and a dead man stark, 
And a dripping of rain in the lonesome dark;”” 


Having not the remotest intention of supplying the dead man in my own 
proper person, whatever might be Mr. Tot’s opinion as to the tragic propri- 
ety of doing so. 


E not bowed down, O erring Son, 
B Nor lift thy head too confident. 
Contrition and humility 
Are staves to lean on. 
Supporting thee, they make 
Thy wayward self their burden ; 
And thou shalt find them ‘faithful 
Till the Day when, freed again, 
Renewed will be thy cheer. 
Ply patiently thy task: 
And ever with its growing, 
Thyself for aye bestowing, 
Thy days shall drop their evil mask. 





NOTES. 


HE “Religious Amendment” meeting held in Tremont Temple, Sun- 
day evening, April 14, was fairly attended, and showed that the 
movement has many zealous partizans. The initiating step in this move- 
ment appears to have been provoked, as stated by one of the speakers, 
by the fact that “infidelity is making such rapid strides.” There is no 
doubt but that what he calls “infidelity” is largely on the increase through- 
out the world. And we do not wonder at all that the defenders of the 
Christian religion are disturbed and ready for some desperate move. 
Their argument would seem to be this: We are a Christian nation; but if 
we remain idle, or resort to no method to save Christianity but the use of fair 
argument and the exercise of private judgment, we soon shall be reduced toa 
mere minority, and no longer be a Christian nation. Says Professor Seelye, 
“ Liberty of conscience can never be allowed to interfere with the public 
weal,” and appeals to the history of other nations. As though it were not 
precisely this terrible misyake of the past,—that the public weal is best 
secured by abridgments of liberty of conscience, —wh.ch this nation has 
solemnly proposed not to repeat. We hold to our faith that the verdict of 
the country will be that religion is a matter for the individual to consider, 
and not for the State. It is not going to take this long step backward 
towards Popery for which Professor Seelye zealously pleads. 


But it behooves all men and women of enlightened and liberal views to 
work for the final and true verdict upon this question of the relation of 
Church and State. They need not fly into intemperate zeal, but prompt and 
persistent effort to increase a just sentiment upon this subject in every part 
of the country is demanded of all. The support and spread of liberal pub- 
lications is the most effective method for reaching the public mind. What 
is required is an intelligent judgment, a rational conviction of the people 
not only in behalf of guaranteeing the degree of religious liberty we already 
possess, but of completing the work of utterly secularizing the functions of 
the State. ‘“ We have left undone those things we ought to have done,” and 
—as a political body —“ there is no health in us.” We are not yet sound 
on this question of religious liberty. We cannot remain where we are: we 
must go forward or backward. The spirit of compromise between opposite 
principles of freedom and despotism is dying out. We must become “all 
Republican or all Cossack.” Which shall it be? 


Dr. DOLLINGER asks, concerning the Pope’s infallibility, — 


“Do you in the United States comprehend what that doctrine involves ? 
It imposes upon those who accept it the solemn obligation to violate civil 
law, to set themselves up in opposition to the ordinances of your Govern- 
ment, whenever the Pope shall pronounce his infallible judgment against 
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any one of those ordinances upon moral or religious grounds. In a word, 
it is the assumption of power on the part of the Pope to proclaim a higher 
law, which, according to the dogma, his children must obey, though such 
obedience involves treason to the State and the overthrow of your Govern- 
ment.” 


SomeE of the questions and answers in Mr. Beecher’s lecture-room, as 
printed in “The Christian Union,” make instructive reading. Here is a 
sample. 


Question, by Dr. Bacon. How far should a preacher imitate the example 
of Christ, and give utterance to truths which are disagreeable to the hearer? 

Mr. Beecher. No rule whatever can be given in regard to that... . But 
manner is much. In the early abolition days, two men went out’ preaching, 
one an old Quaker and another a young man full of fire. When the Quaker 
lectured, everything ran along very smoothly, and he carried the audience 
with him. When the young man lectured, there was a row, and stones, and 
eggs. It became so noticeable that the young man spoke to the Quaker 
about it. He said, “ Friend, you and I are on the same mission, and preach 
the same things ; and how is it that while you are received cordially I get 
nothing but abuse?” The Quaker replied, “I will tell thee. Thee says, 
‘If you do so and so, you shall be punished,’ and I say, ‘ My friends, if you 
will zo¢ do so and so, you shall not be punished.’” They both said the 
same thing, but theré was a great deal of difference in the way they said it. 


(Was Christ like the old Quaker, or like “the young man full of fire” ?) 


Q. Is it not true that Spurgeon is a follower of Calvin, and is he not an 
eminent example of success ? 

Mr. Beecher. \n spite of it, yes; but I do not believe that the camel 
travels any better, or is any more useful as an animal, for the hump on its 
back. 


Mr. BEECHER has got this “hump” pretty effectually removed from his 
own back. He would say “Our Fiend” to the God described in the Cam- 
bridge Confession of Faith, instead of “Our Father.” Here is a paragraph 
full of pith: — 


If I were left to choose between absolute infidelity and atheism, and the 
acceptance of a God who has foreordained and predestined an innumerable 
host of his creatures to torments, to pains, and to eternal death, for his 
praise and his glory, why, rather than accept such an infernal deity, I would 
be an atheist, and 1 would glory therein. : 


Some ten years ago this Calvinistic “hump” was reaffirmed by all the Or- 
thodox Congregational Churches in solemn Council. It is a pretty sure 
sign that when new councils are called to reaffirm old creeds those creeds 
are getting shaky, and are on their last legs. 


* Mr. BEECHER has also spoken in favor of Sunday Libraries. Altogether 
he has taken hold of a great many common-sense views, of late; and in so 
doing he liberates hundreds — we had nearly written shousands — who have 
been ready and waiting for him to say the word. If we are rightly informed 
he does not so much lead his peopie in these liberal ways as follow and con- 
firm their own rational tendencies. 
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WE take this from “ The Tribune :” — 


We find in “ The Christian Advocate ” (Buffalo) a paragraph beginning as 
follows: “The Rev. Thomas K. Beecher wishes to distinguish himself some- 
how, and has therefore issued a pronunciamento against church bells.” We 
need hardly call attention to the brotherly love which oozes from this sen- 
tence. Christian charity, we suppose, is no longer a rarity, at least in Buf- 
falo. We conjecture that there is also plenty of the same article in Chicago; 
for we find “ The Standard” (religious), of that city, saying of Mr. Robert 
Collyer: ‘“ He belongs to that class of men, in these days, who do not know 
what they believe themselves, and scarcely think it worth while to believe 
anything.” This may be sharp, but, unfortunately, it is untrue. Even dis- 
belief is usually belief of a certain kind, seldom degenerating into pure con- 
tradiction ; and Mr. Robert Collyer has, we think, about as much positive 
belief as any man living. It is not always the believer making the loudest 
recitation of his creed who comprehends it the most clearly, or is most thor- 
oughly devoted to it. 


AND this from “ The Independent : ” — 


But we are frank to say that we presume most Christian believers who are 
yet believers in development do not hold the prosaic interpretation of the 
cosmogony of Moses. The way has been prepared for this change of view. 
It was once held blasphemous to doubt the Ptolemaic system of astronomy. 
That phase of unbelief is now good Christianity. Within the memory of 
men now living, to doubt the literal interpretation of the story of the six 
days of creation was to be branded as an infidel. Now no Christian, unless 
he be also a blockhead (a not impossible combination), thus interprets it. 
Even though the Decalogue bases the ordinance of the Sabbath upon God’s 
rest on the seventh day trom his six days’ work, nobody believes that the 
beautiful story of the creation is anything more than essentially true. And 
if— which is by no means yet proved —it should be finally settled that the 
next chapter or two of Genesis is not to be accepted as literally historical, 
the substance of it will remain as basal verity, and the lessons it teaches 
will be as true as those derived from Hosea’s adulterous marriage, or from 
our Saviour’s story of the Prodigal Son, neither of which is historical, 
though both are instructive. It remains true that God has made all man- 
kind of one flesh and in his own image ; that they have fallen irto sin and 
inherit a corrupted nature ; that toil and pain and tears are the heritage of 
sin; and that, to quote the prophecy which the story itself teaches us, the seed 
of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head, even while it bruises his heel. 


Dr. FuRNESS has dedicated his whole life’s work to the portraiture of 
Jesus, “not as a superhuman being, but as a man, and as, of all men, the 
most of a man.” He himself, of all men, knows what a man should be, 
as all will confess who read his writings. But that he has succeeded in 
portraying the Nazarene in “the native simplicity of his personal char- 
acter” some will doubt. 


At the Second Radical Club, the other evening, the question was started 
whether the record of nature ard the history of man on the earth did not 
show a progressive development of Creative Thought. Whether a belief 
in the zmmanence of God in the world did not imply that the world was a 
picture of his unfolding mind. The query furnished the occasion for a very 
interesting conversation. 
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“PERHAPS the Almighty,” says “The Golden Age,” “might have made 
a world without a single temptation in it.” Perhaps! But it seems rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Almighty could not do better or differently than 
he has done. 


Mr. Conway writes of Mr. Gladstone’s reply to Charles Dilke, “ It was 
a style that would have been offensive in Almighty God addressing a black 
beetle.” 


THE best evidence that Dr. Déllinger is de-Romanized is his eulogy of 
Luther.. 


Mr. TEMPLE, a young man recently graduated from the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School, read the essay before the Radical Club at their last meeting 
at Mrs. Sargent’s. We but echo the unanimous sentiment in saying that it 
was among the ablest productions of the year. Not only so, but, what is 
of so great importance to a large class, it was as brilliant as able. We 
hope we may be able to lay it before our readers at no distant day. 


A RADICAL CLUvB, on a similar basis to those in Boston, has been orga- 
nized in Pittsburgh, Pa., with Professor A. Burtt for President and Thomas 
W. Heatley for Secretary. We hear prosperous things concerning its meet- 
ings, and have no doubt but its example will be profitably followed in many 
another city and town. 


THE public meetings of the Free Religious Association this year will be 
held in Tremont Temple, May 30 and 31. 


RADICAL PUBLISHING COMPANY. 


HE subscription to this Stock has reached to about ten thousand dol- 

lars. We omit the publication of the names of subscribers for want 

of room. But if our friends will impose the necessity upon us we will gladly 
devote the whole of the next number to that use. 


SUBSCRIPTION. 


The undersigned hereby subscribe for and agree with each other to take 
and pay for the number of shares here set against our respective names in 
the capital stock of the Radical Publishing Company, a corporation orga- 
nized under the general laws of Massachusetts, and established at Boston, 
with a capital stock of $50,000, in shares of $100 each, no asssessment to 
be laid upon said shares until twenty-five thousand dollars of the stock shall 
have been subscribed, nor more than ten per cent in any one year. 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THE DEBATABLE LAND BETWEEN THIS WORLD AND THE NEXT. With 
illustrative narrations. By Robert Dale Owen. New York: Carleton & 
Co. 1872. 


Is it important to have assured proof of immortal life? There is nothing 
which we are surer of finding proved by the tact of our own continuance, or 
of having disproved by the fact of our annihilation. Then why cannot we 
afford to wait a few years? If we are anxious as to the whereabout of 
departed friends, and long for some assurance that love once shared can be 
resumed, why need we hurry to anticipate a fact so certain as resumption, 
or to grope against the dead wall of bankruptcy? When our friend travels 
to the antipodes, the probability that he will return sets the heart its task of 
contentment; and his occasional messages do not stimulate love to break 
with this schooling. But the human instinct is startled by the depth of a 
grave. When the plummet does not touch bottom, the wildest surmises fill 
the heart. We know how far through it is to Australia, and how far around. 
And though it is beneath us, we know our friend cannot drop off. But is 
there gravity and attraction in a disembodied sphere ? 

It has always been a great wonder to us that, if our friends really preserve 
identity, and continue to exist with undecayed attachments and loyal memo 
ries, they should not discover or contrive some way of communicating with 
us. Instead of apparitions and messages being such rarities that they are 
constantly suspected, referred to subjective conditions, rated among the 
doubtful things, they ought reasonably to be common occurrences, on 
the supposition that love still longs and remembers, and, perhaps, would 
fain warn or retrieve. The silence of the grave seems to us the most anom- 
alous fact in life. We might anticipate that the grave would be garrulous 
with impetuous tenderness. The dead countenance of a daughter was a 
marble door slammed in our face. It has never since been ajar: not a 
crevice of it to let the faintest whisper transpire: not a rap at the wrong 
side of it. No frail mosquito was ever so thoroughly wiped out and an- 
nihilated, so far as human judgment can go. We might naturally expect 
the opposite exactly. For this inveterate muteness of the departed discred- 
its their attachment to us, and makes their life be suspected of having 
grown too tenuous to treat with beating pulses, too faint to establish points 
cf contact and communication, “a dream of the shadow of smoke.” 

We conclude, then, that nothing but sheer impossibility can defeat this 
natural craving and expectation of hearts. When the likeliest thing to 
occur does not occur, it is reasonable to suppose that it cannot occur. 

But here comes Mr. Owen with another book devoted to continuing the 
list of narratives of apparition and communication. He says that, under 
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certain conditions, departed spirits have been seen in all ages, and that, 
under the same conditions, spirits may be seen again. The rarity of these 
occurrences is deemed by him to be only a rarity of conditions: and he 
ventures to hope that a time of fuller development of occult and sensitive 
conditions will arrive, when mankind will have their natural craving satis- 
fied, and the skeptic will no longer be able to presume impossibility. Nay, 
the skeptic himself need only put himself into communication with a sensi- 
tive person in order to discover that the silence of the grave has been nothing 
but his distance from the grave’s real mouth. His isolation maintains his 
torturing doubts. Let him accept, as he does in every other human concern, 
the law of the fact, and, as in every other business, facts will be his reward. 

What shall we do with these narratives with which Mr. Owen pries open 
the marble gate which has been so often shut and bolted across the inter- 
course of families? His facts must be subjected to the laws of evidence. 
They are true or false. And even if they are true, is the spiritist’s interpre- 
tation of them also true? Mr. Owen says he has enjoyed ocular proof of 
some of them. But we want ocular testimony on the point of what his ocu- 
lar proof was, and what it amounted to. That is the difficulty. The reader 
cannot test and sift these narratives. The sentences do not summon the 
witnesses themselves to be cross-questioned by him. He can only point 
to some-incoherences, or failures to make a proper weld in the cumulative 
authenticity, or stages of the story that might be readily referred to subjec- 
tive and physical illusion. The reader was not upon the spot: and if he had 
been he might only have shared the infection of the scene. 

As a mere reader of Mr. Owen’s book we can only say that his honesty is 
equal to his tendency to believe in these transactions ; that his good temper 
is as unimpeachable as his care not to overstate the so-called facts. He has 
been at vast pains to secure impregnable genuineness at every point: still 
we think he has left some points exposed. And we cannot accept one of his 
narratives merely on the ground that we cannot deny his sincerity. After 
reading them all we fail to be convinced: and we then recur to his own 
question, “Is it important to have assured proof of immortal life ?” 

Though we cherish a very pervading hope that we shall turn out to be 
still alive, while our friends are penning flattering obituaries, and our ene- 
mies holding their Jost-mortem, we are still hard-hearted, cold-headed, and 
altogether repulsive enough to say that it is zo¢ important to have assured 
proof of immortal life. We can afford to wait for the certainest thing, one 
way or the other, that can ever befall us. In the meantime, though we love 
occasionally to break into satisfaction of our own private instinct, and have 
even urged it upon others as an element which completes the sense of iden- 
tity, we do not feel that it is important as a guarantee of the continued 
existence of our friends, nor as containing a threat to men of the possible 
future consequences for their vices. And it is not a motive for virtue, but 
the very state thereof, and essential texture of character and intelligence. 
No virtue can result from dread of future punishments ; nothing but legal- 
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ity and Grundyism, and common sewers running underneath clean streets. 
Let us be virtuous, even if we go to hell. But if we are only decent, we 
have gone to hell already, and have saved our Hereafter much expense of 
stage-properties ; ourself the worm that dieth not. 

We cannot feel, therefore, that from any point of view this book is essen- 
tial to us, though we find much that is excellent in its prefatory chapters, 
and can perceive that from them, at least, much good may flow for many 
minds. It is very plain that spiritism has thriven upon the stupidity and 
brutality of evangelical systems of belief. The notion of a hell has made 
millions of spiritists ; for the heart is reluctant to believe that its blood-rela- 
tives, whatever their infirmities may have been, are consigned, without nice 
discriminations, to a place of endless woe. Each heart knows it is as bad 
a candidate for such a predicament as any human beings who have gone 
before, and therefore declines to commit itself in their sentence. It knows, 
too, that the average of men and women is pretty good, and that it would 
not pay Providence to restrict heaven to a few out and out saints. And can 
a sufficiently disreputabfe hell be made out of the raw material of a few 
determined villains ? Even the finite mind would not be satisfied with that. 

When people, with hearts in their bosoms, think they have found some 
mode of manifestation which assures them that their worst kindred still 
enjoy opportunities for growth and recuperation, are still held impartially to 
the nourishing founis of the universai laws, and are not exiled from the 
delights of family, they will hurry out of the popular churches, as people 
escape from cities where the plague broods and threatens. For hell simmers 
under every evangelical pulpit: its flooring, no matter at what zsthetic dis- 
tance, conceals a pit. Deeper than the Baptists’ tank grovel its unquench- 
able fires. 

We do not wonder at the increase of Spiritism; we only wonder that 
evidence which seems to ourself so imperfect, and communications which 
repeat such nauseous triviality, should have built a road for such increase. 
And, therefore, we are happy in the reflection that the great majority of the 


Spiritists are so much more useful now than they will be when they are 


dead. J. w. 


‘HE HIGHER Law. By the Author of “ The Pilgrim and the Shrine.” 

Some time ago, a book with the latter title challenged the attention of 
thoughtful people. 

It represented a youth escaping from traditional trammels, and permitting 
his religious faith to evolve itself out of purely natural conditions. For 
obvious reasons this book disappointed expectation. It was born out of 
English life and the Established Church. To liberal Christians in America 
it repeated a very old story. For this reason, perhaps, a second book by 
the same author, doing for social morals what that did for the church creed, 
has not attracted the attention that it ought ; and even where it has been at 
last read, it has been grossly misunderstood. 
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We cannot prevent a large class of people from reading every book that 
appears, on the subject of ** Marriage” or “ Affinity.” We know very well 
what blind guides most of these books are, and it would seem as if we 
ought to be thankful, when the subject is treated conscientiously. 

Such a book as the “ Higher Law” is a psychological study. It is ad- 
dressed to thoughtful readers, and the first thing to do in regard to it is to 
admit the author’s premises. He states distinctly that Azs “ Higher Law” 
is xot the law of Electric Affinity, but the far nobler law of Se/f/ Renunciation. 

Is it necessary that an author should admire his own heroes and hero- 
ines? I find no trace in the book of any sympathy with the errors of the 
characters living and moving in it. I dislike their imprudences, their inti- 
macies, their want of delicacy — even while purity is kept. But the author 
shows with marvelous clearness how each of these things brought prompt 
and bitter punishment. I do not think the man ever gave his “tull concur- 
rence” to his own or the woman’s confessions. How she fell in her own 
esteem because of them, is evident from the fact that when her husband had 
been dead a year, she would not marry her lover, —she felt that it would 
dishonor him. And then he went away from her, and left her for another 
year — till both of them had suffered enough to bear to look each other in 
the face. 

The object of the book is to show into what false positions right-minded 
people may come, and to show them how small wrong-doing should be 
avoided, if great misery is to be escaped. The temptation of the man lay 
in his chivalry and disinterestedness, yet these could not save him. He 
staid near the woman—especially to guard her earthly fortunes — when 
he had no reason to think she could ever be his, but ¢#zs did not save him. 

Yet he had “lived up to his best,” so in the end a comfort came. 

In the great flood of wretched cant upon this most sacred subject, this 
book seems to me inexpressibly valuable. 

When Charlotte Bronte was first recognized as the author of “Jane 
Eyre,” a friend wrote to her, criticising the characters of Jane and Fairfax 
Rochester, blaming her for throwing such a cloud over the young girl, and 
dealing in anywise with such a wretch as Rochester. “Stupid creature!” 
wrote Charlotte to a friend of mine; “why could she not see that I was deal- 
ing with actual souls, and had to take facts as I found them? If the first 
woman that Fairfax Rochester ever met had possessed a soul like Jane 
Eyre’s, he would have walked the earth with a glory round his head.” 

The fortunes of the real pair had gone down with the burning walls of 
Thornfield Hall. Charlotte took them out of that wreck, and showed how in 
poverty and kindness peace and righteousness might crown an erring soul. 

After “Hitherto” was published, some one said to Mrs. Whitney that 
“ Anstiss Dolbeare” was not half so lovely a person as “ Hope Devine ;” 
“as if,” said Mrs. Whitney with comic deprecation, “as if I had not made 
her less lovely, with all the strength that was in me!” 

Ah, well! this life of authorship and leadership has its pangs. 

C. H. D. 





